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A Tour to the Prairies: by the author of the Sketch Book. 


If Mr. Geoffrey Crayon attaches himself to a military expedition, 
he must expect to pass under military review. Many may be some- 
what surprised at this outbreak of a camp-like humor in the quiet 
and non-combatant author of the Sketch Book. But we, who well 
recollect him as an officer in actual service—receiving pay and ra- 
tions from the United States—during the war of 1814, have a clue 
to this adventurous “Tour.” Colonel Irving was not precisely an 
officer of the army at the time we allude to. He gave a toast about 
that period, full of his usual quaintness: ‘‘The gallant army, and 
the gallant militia.”” He belonged to the latter corps. He had no 
opportunity to see the face of the enemy; as the British, probably 
knowing that New York had turned out for its defence en masse, 
thought it prudent to assail more vulnerable quarters; but he wore 
epaulettes and a sword through several months: and no man of 
spirit, even if he have little of the tinder of martial ambition in his 
soul, could avoid, under such circumstances, acquiring a liability 
to take fire at any future time, when a spark should be struck at 
him from an opening campaign. There isa pomp and excitement 
about a soldier's life, even when it be only a short one—a semi- 
annual, for instance, like Colonel Irving’s—which leave a germ in 
the feelings, very likely to ‘‘bourgeon and broadly to grow” under 
favoring circumstances. It is true the literary Colonel saw only 
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the fair side of that life. Few campaigns are confined to Proad- 
way and Harlem Heights, and head quarters do not always afford 
such good dishes and wines as rendered an invitation to them so 
coveted in those days. And if he joined Captain Bean’s expedi- 
tion with any expectation that the scenes of 1814 woutd be re- 
newed, he stood little chance of being long in error. 

But we believe, from what we have heard, that Mr. Irving’s start 
on this tour was neither produced by the goad of military ardor or 
recollections, nor the result of any previous plan; but was the effect 
of sheer accident, arising on his trip up Lake Erie. He was pro- 
bably loitering up the southern shore of that lake, in a kill-time 
sort of a mood—still, perhaps, only half domesticated in his native 
land, and ready to catch at almost any novelty which should hold 
out a lure—when he fell in company with the ‘worthy commis- 
sioner,’ whose destination was to aregion beyond the Mississippi, 
which was about as unhackneyed as any on the face of the earth. 
Mr. Irving was also then in company with two companions of his 
homeward-bound voyage across the Atlantic, the Swiss Count and 
Mr. L., both of whom were ripe to fall into any scheme that pro- 
mised gratification to an adventurous curiosity. The trio, there- 
fore, at amoment’s warning, flew off ata tangent to the Missouri, 
the “worthy commissioner,” who had been left in the lurch by his 
proper associates, being no doubt right glad to enlist such a suite, 
so marked by literature, science and “chivalry. He could have an- 
ticipated litle gratification in his solitary embassy to the sons of 
the prairies, and we only hope that, in his anxiety to gain such 
desirable companionship, he used no such arts of seduction, as, 
when these gentlemen afterwards found themselves in sundry 
scrapes, might have justified them in reproaching him with having 
been the leading cause. The Swiss Count and his friend may not 
by this turn of their course have lengthened their intended jour- 
ney; but Mr. Irving was no doubt thus led to convert an excur- 
sion of some few hundreds of miles into a tour of some thousands. 
He probably did not reflect much on the nature of the privations 
he was to encounter, or the hazards he was likely to run; but only 
saw the prospect of buffalo hunts, the boundless prairies, and the 
Indians in all their simplicity and savageness,. 

Few of the incidents of the tour were new to us, as we hap- 
pened, at a subsequent season, to fallin with the Swiss Count and 
Mr. L., as they were taking up the thread of their peregrinations 
through Michigan, Indiana, and [linois, which was broken off by 
this digression to the southwest. During a ride of some three 
hundred miles with these liberal and enthusiastic foreigners. they 
gave many a graphic sketch of the peculiar and stirring incidents 
of this ranzer ex xpedition. They had enjoyed it with a high relish, 
and spoke with much pleasure, and some little pride, of their come 
panionship in hardship and dangers with our celebrated country- 
man. It was a natural inquiry of them whether he appeared to be 
gathering up materials for a book? and their answer was, that no 
evidence was given of such a purpose, other than a keen and quiet 
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supervision of all occurrences, accompanied by such occasional 
memoranda as a travelling gentleman might be supposed to make, 
in order to relieve the burden of an infirm memory. Hence we 
inferred that public expectation, which appeared to be looking so 
confidently for a volume from its favorite author, was little likely 
to be fulfilled. 

This work exhibits Mr. Irving’s talents under a somewhat new 
aspect. An apprehension might have been indulged that he would 
fail in mere narrative, where there might be iittle scope for humor, 
and none for the pathetic. But he has perceived, with his usual 
aact, that the scenes he witnessed had a novelty, a wildness, and 
occasionally a grandeur, which would captivate attention, even 
ander the light of simple truth. He has not assumed the usual 
privilege of authors who have visited remote aud unfrequented 
regions, of dealing in high embellishment and striking exaggera- 
tion. We feel assured, while reading his pages, that he represents 
things as they wou!d have appeared to us, had we been in his 
place; that he gives faithfully the impressions made on his mind 
at the moment of receiving them, and not these which have been 
retraced, with many an alteration and enlargement, in the after 
process of filling up a book, 

We will not offer to quete a single passage, believing that none 
would thank us fora sample of what had already been read in all 
its fulness. We are pleased to find that Mr. Irving advises young 
men, instead of crossing the Atlantic, to cross the Mississippi: and 
we fully agree with him in the opinion that the latter transit is the 
‘better ordeal of the two, for the trial ef character. The effemi- 
nacy in! daintiness which hang about many an excellent metros 
politan mind, and diminish its energies and usefulness, are no 
where so likely to be suppressed and replaced by Ligher qualities, 
than ina tour to the prairies. No man can be a coxcomb ora 
luxurious trifler, who has engaged in a buffalo hunt, or often slept 


auder a blanket in the open air. 


We have often lain, as Mr. Irving lay, beneath the glorious 
canopy of the heavens, and seen the stars go up and go down, 
and have felt all that he appears to have felt, without the power of 
expressing, like him, those feelings in adequate language. It is 
delightful to see a man of affluent mind and cultivated sensibilities 
taking the rough-and-tumble of life, particularly when he dees it 
with such grace and good humor. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Irving, notwithstanding he found a good bed so irksome on the 
first trial after his return to the region of lodgings, has since found 
his comfortable nights made doubly comfortable by his recollections 
of the cold ground and the saddle pillow; and his palate will have 
declared its independence of all those petty errors in cookery, 

hich render the life of the pampered and unroughed metropolitan 
so full of snappishness and infelieny. 

Apropos of the Swiss Count and his friend Mr. L. Whenever 
we see an intelligent foreigner travelling through our country and 
“taking notes,’ we most naturally conjecture that he will ‘ print” 
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them. These observant and highly educated gentlemen did not 
appear to be memorandizing with any view to publication. They 
looked at every thing as if only for the gratification of the moment, 

or with a view to enlarge the general information of their minds: 
and if, at a leisure momeut, they made a note in their pocket-books, 
it seemed merely for reference in case of. after forgetfulness. But, 
from the estimation we were led to make of their candor and know- 
ledge of the world, we were induced to think that, in case they 
should be tempted, by ‘‘ request of friends,” to publish any of their 
trans-atlantic observations, we might confidently expect to see 
them marked by fairness, truth and courtesy. But we begin to 
distrust all foreygn accounts of our manners and institutions. We 
recollect having been in company with Messrs. Beaumont and De 
Toqueville through a trip of several hundred miles, and no per- 
sons could have evinced a higher gratification with every thing 
they saw, than these accomplished Frenchmen. All their remarks 
were stamped with intelligence and liberality. The important mis- 
sion on which they had been sent to this country, seemed to forbid 
the idea that they would ever publish any thing save a report of 
their inquiries into our penitentiary institutions; but we believed 
that so far as conversations might go, thev w ould do justice to the 
United States. The books, however, which they have published, 

show that we cannot be viewed through an unprejudiced medium 
by a foreigner; nor, perhaps, should it be expected. Habit, educa- 
tion, all things which influence feelings and give color to opinions, 
must naturally lead Europeans to regard our government and cus- 
toms with an invincible antipathy. We should therefore expect 
no justice from them, but receive with good humor or contempt 
such strictures as our prolific presses may turn off to our hands. 
We contentedly pay a large tax in order to foment our spleen, as 
probably no works are bonght up by us with so much avidity as 
these slanders of foreign tourists and diary-keepers. Miss Kem- 
ble on the stage probably hardly made more money out of us, than 
Miss Kemble in the closet. 








DUPIN’S NAVAL FORCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
BOOK II. 


Cuapter I1—WNaval Tactics. 


The tactics of armies and fleets present general principles of 
movement, attack and defence, which are common to both. But, 
the means of execution, although guided by the same general prin- 
ciples, being in themselves essentially different, there exists also a 
very perceptible difference between these parts of land or maritime 
war: this difference will be shown in this and the following chap- 
ters, 
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When the art was in its infancy, the vessels were small and light, 
the equipment simple and rude. Generally, human strength, im- 
medi:tely applied, was the surest and most powerful impellent. In 
ancient battles, therefore, much more use was made by the fleets 
of their oars than of their sails, in advancing or receding, avoid- 
ing or coming along side of each other. The action generally 
took place during a calm. He who maneeuvred so as to grapple 
his enemy, threw bridges from his ship to the other. Thus a firm 
footing was supplied, and it was in reality the best land soldiers 
who obtained the victory. For this reason, as soon as the Romans 
were able to grapple their enemy, they triumphed at sea, by the 
same arms, and the same discipline, which occasioned their tri- 
umph on land. 

Certain ancient nations imagined that they should obtain a pow- 
erful advantage, by constructing large vessels, which should pre- 
sent many ranks of oars, and many men at each oar. But, although 
the number of sailors belonging to these heavy masses was multi- 
plied, the corporeal force of each individual was found to be too 
disproportione to the efforts required to move them. Smaller, but 
more active vessels, were also seen flying around these inert masses, 
breaking their oars, and afterwards assaulting them, at the most 
favorable distance, and in the most favorable direction for the 
attack. In this manner, the Athenians triumphed over the Per- 
sians, at Salainis, and Augustus conquered Authony, at the battle 
of Actium. 

When the moderns had found how to collect on board a vessel, 
sufficient cannon to present a force of combat superior to that of 
a whole crew, armed in the ancient manner, it was necessary that 
artillery should be used on both sides, as the principal instrument 
of attack and defence. This artillery, at sea as well as on land, 
increased the distance which generally separated the combatants 
before coming to an engagement. It was then necessary to take 
an order of sailing (‘‘un ordre de marche’’) suited to the battle, 
at great distances from the enemy, so that in the most sudden at- 
tacks time might be allowed to make the best preparation for de- 
fence. Thus, fleets felt the necessity, of preserving a certain order, 
in their navigation, out of sight as weil as in presence of the ene- 
my, and naval tactics became a much more comprehensive and 
complicated science. 

During the reign of Louis XIV, certain men of genius devised 
some fine conceptions for certain particular cases, but it may be 
truly said, that until the French revolution, the art of arranging 
and conducting naval forces, so as to produce the most immediate 
and complete effect, had not been reduced to regulated practice. 

The bright inspirations of the admirals of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, were entirely lost on those of the following; there were no 
more decisive engagements. One would have said that maritime 
war had chosen for its model that ridiculous strategie of the ‘“‘Con- 
dottieri,”” who reduced to mere fictitious combat, the campaigns 
which they undertook for the small Italian republics of the middle age. 
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Clerk, a professor of Edinburgh, had the honor of re-establishing 
the trne principles which ought to guide the employment of naval 
force. His principal object was to abolish the false system of attack, 
introduced tito the Buotish navy, after the fall of James If. He 
refers to the battles of Matthews and Byng, against the Spaniards 
and french, in 1744 and 1756, in order to explain the trifling re- 
verses, and illusory successes, of the adverse fleets. 

According to Clerk, from that period until the end of the Aime- 
rican war, the Euglish admirals generally took advantage of the 
wind, to fall upon the French squadrons, attacking them, the van 
by the van, then the centre by the centre, and (when able) the 
rear by the rear.* [In these different actions, the French keeping 
ina line close-hauled and gradually fore-reaching the head of the 
enemy's fleet, crippled it with the fire of the batteries of their van 
and centre; then, the rear and a part of the centre bearing away, 
forined a line to leeward parallel to the first; alter which, as the 
rest of the fleet also bore away and arranged themselves under the 
protection of this second line. the whole fleet was presented for 
bittle in the same order as before the enzagement. ‘Che Enolish 
thinkins themselves victorious, because they remained masters of 
the held of battle. wished to renew the pursuit and recommence 
the action. Bit they found themselves unable to crowd sail, their 
van guard being much cut up inthe risging by the first enzage- 
ment. The French fleet, ou the contrary, appeared vet untouched, 
and remained at liberty to continue or delay its progress. 

The Feench here had undoubtedly the advantage. But instead 
of leaving the English with the impossibility of renewing the battle, 
they ought immedintely to have crowded sail, and attacked the 
disabled wing, cutting it off fromthe main body of the fleet. Should 
the rest of the fleet have placed themselves before this wing to 
protect it, the French being opposed by a part only of the adverse 
fleet, cusht to have crushed it by uumerical superiority. 

From 1714 to 1782, the French admirals, in consequence of not 
displaying this sort of energy, although they had really obtained ad- 
vantage in numerous instances, have almost always lost the honor 
of the battles t They have allowed our rivals and other nations t» 
maintain the opinion, so dishonoring to us, thata French squadron 
is unable to oppose an English squadron, of equal force. Even 
our own sailors have seemed in the end to believe it, and this error 
has produced the most fatal effects on the destiny of our marine. 

It is also an error to think that the greater part of our admirals 
have followed from choice that defensive and timid system, which 
has predominated in our naval tactics for forty years. During this 





* Clerk presents in support of these as3ertions the engagements before men- 
tioned of Matthews and Byng, defeated by the Galissonniére ; those of Ad- 
miral Keppel, near Ouessaut, 27th July, 1773; of Byron, near the isle of 
Grenada, 6ih July, 1779; and of Barrington at St. Lu. ia. 

t Let us except the Bailli de Suffren, who waged an offensive war in Incia 
with so much success: fortunate in fighting so far from France as to be obliged 
to follow only the dictates of his own enterprising and valorous character, 
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long period, the French Government, finding the sacrifices required 
for the support of a navy excessive, has tuo often ordered our ad- 
mirals to keep the sea as long as possible, without coming to an 
enzagement, which mizht occasion the loss of vessels too expen- 
sive to be repl. wel, They were often enjoined, when obliged to 
come to action, carefully to avoid compromising the fate of their 
fleet, by too decisive a battle. They consequently thought them- 

selves obliged to retreat, as soon as the engagement should assume 
sai serious an aspect; they thus acquired the fatal habit of yield- 
ing the field of battle, as soon as any enemy, however inferior, 
should dispute it with them bravely. 

Thus, then, the principles, which (witha few short and rare ex- 
ceptions) have guided the ministry of the French navy, from the 
fall of Louis XIV to the “é@zaremens”’ of Napoleon, consisted in 
supporting a fleet at great expense, only to forbid it from making 
an entire use of its effective power; in sending it in search of an 
enemy, only to retreat shamefully from its presence; in receiving 
a battle instead of giving it; in commencing an action, for the pur- 
pose of finishing it by an appearance of defeat; in losing moral 
energy, in order to spare physical strength. The results are well 
known. 

The English, although they did not push their attacks against 
our fleets with all the visor which they have shown in later times, 
attained their object more slowly, but not the less effectually. 
They profited of the preponderance which our naval flag so kindly 
conceded to theirs. They were confident of seeing our ships of 
war respect their merchant flects, even when escorted by an in- 
ferior force, The English, on the contrary, anxious to meet our 
merchant vesse's, whether alone or in -quadrons, escorted or not, 
enriched themselves at the expense of our gradually reduced com- 
merce. Their growing opulence allowed them to increase their 
maritime aranament, while, in the mean time, we fell into a state 
of exhaustion, which prevented us from repairing the feeble losses 
of our prudent navy, which thus found itself conquered almost 
without having fon aht. This is the reason that the maritime wars 
commenced by us against the English, with glory and success, 
finished by mis <fortune, forcing us to the most humiliating treaties, 
Such was the war of 1756, opened by the defeat of Admiral Byng, 
and which terminated in the demolition of the port of Dunkirk, 
and in the irrevocable loss of a great part of Louisiana, of all 
Canada, of the islands of Grenada, St. Vincent, and Dominica, etc. 
What gre for the future! 

Clerk, in demonstrating with tre patriotism and singular saga- 
city, the aad unsuccess (‘‘insuccés’’) of the apparent victories of 
his countrymen, has endeavored to discover what orders of battle 
would produce the most decisive results.* These oiders of battle 





* Clerk was undoubtedly mistaken in many explanations and means of exe- 
cution, because he had no practical knowledge. But, I repeat that he has ac- 
curately observed and ably defended general truths. 
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are here, as with armies, those in which greater masses are opposed 
to the lesser masses of the enemy. 

Thus, while those orders of battle, in which the engagement be- 
came general, of vessel against vessel, hardly produced any success 
which was not purchased by nearly equal losses on both sides, 
Clerk has shown that whenever it is possible to fight a part of the 
enemy’s fleet, in such a way that the other part cannot share in 
the engagement, the chances of victory would be the more certain 
in proportion as the strength of the part thus prevented from acting 
was the greater. The greatest chance of success is offered by 
cutting off only one of the wings of the adverse fleet, for the pvr- 
pose of crushing it, while the rest are unable to afford succor. 
But, by cutting off the centre of the enemy, although the victory 
must be more dearly purchased, it will be more decisive, and will 
occasion more vessels to fall into our power. These principles 
have become the guide of the English admirals, and have caused 
that brilliant success, which has so much discredited the French 
navy. 

In 1782, in the battle between Rodney and Count De Grasse, 
the former having broken our line, and our rear having yielded to 
the opposition of his whole fleet, the English turned upon that 
part of the centre abandoned by our rear guard. Then the French 
admiral, and those around him, pressed by a superior force, and 
placed between two fires, was obliged to surrender: this was the 
most decisive battle which had taken place since that of La Hogue. 

The battle of Trafalgar presents the finest application of the true 
principles of the art; such an application as might have been ex- 
pected from the admiral, ceudowed by nature with the most vast 
and rapid coup d’@il and strategique instinct. The French fleet 
presented itself in a line to leeward, close-hauled, and with too 
little headway to take perfect order before being reached by the 
enemy. Nelson hastened to form two columns of attack, which 
he directed against two points in the centre of our fleet. In this 
manner, in proportion as the two columns approached our line, 
the vessels crowded sail, and spreading themselves to the right 
and left as they came up, covered our whole centre for the pur- 
pose of crushing it. During this rapid mancuvre, the two French 
wings remained inactive, while the van should have tacked ship 
to take the assaulting columns in flank and rear, and the rear guard 
should have crowded sail, to reach the field of battle. These wings 
were in the line, and that satisfied them; they waited with a fright- 
ful impassibility until the centre should be destroyed; and so it 
was. Then forgetting their pious respect for the sacred order of 
the line, they only think of retreat. 

Ought not one to be struck at seeing the same admiral, who 
commanded the rear at Aboukir, and who caused the lass of that 
fleet by his inactivity, overwhelmed himself while commanding a 
whole fleet at Trafalgar, because his two wings imitated the im- 
mobility of which he had already given the example? 

Hitherto, our fleets have formed their order of battle in a single 
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line, whether for attack or defence. It is surprising that the land 
army which, when purposing to force a centre or wing, forms dense 
columns, instead of pushing on lines of an immense extent in a 
parallel order, should not have taught us, by its example, also to 
form heavy columns for the attack of the weak part of the enemy’s 
fleet. A line of thirty vessels, manceuvring within only two-thirds 
of a cable’s length of each other,* occupies a space of three miles 
six hundred and sixty-five feet. How can it be expected that this 
immense line should receive rapid impulsions from the single point 
occupied by the admiral, and too often invisible? or that one wing, 
in any pressing emergency, should hasten to the assistance of the 
other wing, in time, especially if obliged to sail against the wind? 

We can, in relation to these subjects, only recal the attention of 
the sailors to the most important difficulties; they only can sur- 
mount them; their glory and ours depend upon it. Let them 
meditate on the disasters of the last war; they will, we dare to 
think, find in them the secret of victory, for future wars.t But, 
whatever may be our theoretical discoveries or our practical acqui- 
sitions of this kind, let us still remember, let us always remember, 
that we shall be nothing without discipline, and above all without 
a different discipline from that hitherto adopted on board of our 
vessels. 

In the midst of battle, one single man cannot direct at once the 
movements of all the vessels of a large fleet. Frequently, when 
surrounded by enemies, covered with the smoke of their cannon 
and his own, he is not only unable to perceive the position and 
the movements of the extreme parts of his fleet, but often to dis- 
tinguish the nearest vessels. Should then the inferior commanders 
in all parts of the fleet wait for his particular orders, either to take 
part in or withdraw from action, or even to change the manner of 
action, the favorable instant would never be seized, and the battle 
would always be lost. 

In order to remedy this serious danger, a French ordinance} 
has imposed the most ridiculous and fatal regulations, that the 
evil genius of our navy has ever conceived. According to this 
regulation, our vessels, to be in the order of battle, must form a 
line. No ship ought to leave the line, under any pretext; unless 
by a formal signal, made by the admiral of the fleet. Thus, every 
time that this admiral (when engaged ) ceases to be in view, how- 
ever evident may be his want of assistance, or the distress of any 
other part of the sacred line, the ordinance is inviolable; the line 
must be kept. And the vessels which the plans of the enemy 





* In certain circumstances, the interval is only half a cable’s length, but it 
is often more considerable. 

¢+ We invite the readers to look over the “ Victoires et Conquétes des Fran- 
cois,” etc., a relation of the principal naval actions, written by M. Parizot, an 
officer of the navy, mis en retraite in the flower of his age; they will find in 
it numerous and wholesome views. The descriptions of this able military wri- 
ter, and the reflections which accompany them, are interesting, and furnish 
food for thought; a double advantage which is derived from very few beoks. 

t See the ordinance of 1765. 
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exclude from the action, can take no part in it. They must wait 
until the adverse fleet, having destroyed the rest of the fleet before 
their eyes, shall come to attack in a mass the religious preservers 
of the stupid line! 

In this respect, we must follow the example of the English. In 
all their fleets, the vice admirals of the squadrons and rear admi- 
rals of the divisions, are responsible for the movements of their 
respective bodies. They are to endeavor to execute all the move- 
ments which may contribute to the success of the projects of the 
admiral-in-chief. If they do not perceive his signals, they direct 
their own motions, changing ( when absolutely necessary ) the ar- 
rangements before ordered by the admiral, every time that the situa- 
tion of the battle which had dictated them is itself changed.* 

Such is (we have seen it in the excellent regulations mentioned, 
Constitution of the Navy, book II, chapter I, ) the power of the vice 
and rear admirals, over their respective squadrons and divisions, 
that if any captain refuses, or even hesitates, to do his duty, in the 
middle of the action, the neighboring admiral (if his immediate 
admiral does not perceive it) is privileged to send on the instant 
an order to suspend his command, and supersede him by another 
officer. Thus the captains are obliged to act always with bravery, 
or they will be disgraced on the field of battle, in presence of both 
fleets. 

On the contrary, I say it again without fear of repetition, because 
one must repeat to men a hundred times those evident truths, which 
their common sense has not from the first taught them; on the 
contrary, our naval organization has anticipated nothing for secur- 
ing to the different parts of a large fleet, the means of contributing 
effectively to the battle. This vice of our institution has caused 
the loss of the most important battles, and the disgrace of ad- 
mirals and captains, who, had they been accustomed to maneuvre, 
guided by their own knowledge, might, perhaps, have been crown- 
ed with glory, by turning the chances of battle in our favor. 

In the British fleets, when the admiral-in-chief, or any other ad- 
miral, is obliged by wounds to leave the command, during an en- 
gagement, or even when he is killed, his flag still flies. The fleet 
are ignorant of his death. Private signals warn the admiral of the 
loss of his assistants. A secret signal informs the oldest officer of 
the death of tle admiral; that he may come, if possible, on board 








* Nelson ought to be mentioned as a model for admirals, on account of his 
extreme endeavors to inspire all his admirals and all his captains with the 
spirit of the attack, which he proposed to undertake ; he explained to them his 
general plan of operations, and the alterations which time or the movements of 
the enemy, might oblige him to make in his first determination. When he had 
once made his system of attack clear to them, he trusted to them the charge of 
using the most effectual means of bringing about the enterprize thus concert- 
ed. But, Nelson, who was permitted to choose his companions in glory, had 
the talent and good fortune to find men worthy of his instruction and confi- 
dence ; they learned in action to supply what his foresight had not been able to 
anticipate, and in success, even to surpass his hopes, 
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the vessel which bears the flag of command. As for the rest, the 
battle continues, withoutits being possible to perceive that the fleet 
has lost one of its chiefs. The captain of the fleet to whom the ad- 
miral confides his thoughts and plans, pursues the execution of 
them as if the supreme commander was still living. 

Thus, in the battle of Aboukir, although Nelson was disabled, 
and although he was killed in the battle of Trafalgar, the action 
and the victory continued their inevitable course. 








SCENES IN BRAZIL. 


Among the many objects of amusement that appear almost dai- 
ly in the different cities on the coast of Brazil, none seem to de- 
mand more attention than the celebration of the different Saints’ 
days, each following successively the other, in the order of their 
classification, and the processions attendant on such occasions; 
the glittering and gay dresses; the order in which they move; and 
the solemnity observed during their passage through the streets ; 
all tend to cause the stranger and foreigner to halt, and eye with 
wonder and amazement, the devotion that seems to hallow the cir- 
cle, in the midst of which is borne the image of the patron saint. 

It is impossible to give a just or correct description of the gran- 
deur and magnificence with which such processions are conducted, 
but so far as I am able, I will endeavor to picture that particular 
celebration to which I was an eye witness whilst our ship lay at 
anchor in the harbor of Bahia, during the passion week. 

The morning of Friday, the 17th day of April 1835, dawned up- 
on the quiet Bay of All Saints, awakening from darkness the forms 
of the several vessels that lay upon its calm bosom, and tinging 
with wild rays the green hills and white convents that capped them, 
rose in picturesque order from the shades of night. As the moon, 
at its full, quietly retreated from the glare of approaching day, and 
recalled her silvery rays from our decks, I was startled by the re- 
port of a gun which broke upon the stillness of fading twilight, 
and turning towards the vessels at anchor, I dicovered the two 
Brazilian sloops of war saluting; their yards braced obliquely 
across their masts, and each mast-head ornamented with one of 
their ensigns; not till then was I aware of the day being Good Fri- 
day, and I determined to witness its celebration on shore, for the 
grandeur of which the inhabitants of Roman Catholic countries 
are so justly celebrated. 

I landed about noon at the arsenal, and proceeded to climb the 
enormous hill on which the upper town is built, and after a few 
minutes toil accomplished the arduous task. On gaining its sum- 
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mit, I passed on towards the Archbishop’s palace, whence all 

processions move, and arrived in time to observe the first ceremo- 

nies. My attention was directed often in my walk to figures of 

Judas Iscariot, that hung suspended from poles at the corner of 

almost every square; I learned that they were to suffer severe cas- 

tigation, and afterwards to be burned at the stake. I soon lost all 

thought of his doom, in the deep and solemn toned strains that 

came in angel-like harmony from the instruments of the sable-clad 

band that preceded the agonizing representation of our Savior 

upon the cross; could [ but delineate the quiet and calm expres- 

sion of those features, so natural, the picture would be complete, 

but I feel my inadequacy and shrink from the task. Next in order 

came two beautiful children, representing the cherubim, clad in 

costly and glittering apparel; two gay and variegated wings were 

attached to the shoulders of each, and a high canopy of fancy-co- 

lored feathers covered their heads; following these, came the sack~ 

cloth and ashes; a band of venerable friars, and the Archbishop, 

clad in princely splendor, followed this retinue, who distributed 

from their lamps, the holy incense for inhalation; again came the 

figure of Christ bearing the cross, which was supported on the 

shoulders of four friars of the Franciscan order, and guarded by a 
battalion of infantry; in due succession came each representation 
of the cross and passion, and patron saint, followed by a great con-~ 
course of people of all colors and descriptions, with uncovered 
heads. Every zealous member of the order displayed before his 
door a crucifix dressed in gaudy flowers, and supported by a hand- 
some chancel decorated with lamps of fancy colored oil; amid the 
throng I discovered old and young, male and female, quietly tell- 
ing their beads, and from the windows of the street, peered heads 
and faces in solemn guise, eyeing the spectacle of their adoration, 
which in our country would be considered base mockery and ido- 
latry. I accompanied the. crowd until hunger warned me to re- 
turn, and being sufficiently amused I retraced my steps to the Ho- 
tel d’Universe, situated on the brow of the hill, and commanding 
an extensive view of the bay and the country around. Fleets of 
small fishing boats were hastening to the celebration; business of 
every description suspended, and nought but the boisterous shouts 
of children could be heard in the lower town; the negroes formed 
dancing parties, and the guitar.echoed from the hill side; amuse- 
ments superseded business and traffic, the poor seemed happy, the 
slaves free, and a general rejoicing was observed in the city and 
its environs. 

I sallied out after dinner, and enjoyed to a great degree, the ri- 
diculous mockery of the punishment of Judas. One in particular 
seemed to demand or rather attract more serious attention than any 
other; he was miserably clad, and suspended by the neck from a 
cross piece on the head of a whipping post in Vittoria square, just 
in the rear of Fort San Pedro, where the remains of the gallant but 
ill-fated Captain Lambert were deposited; a simple slab denotes 
his narrow bed, o’er which in uncencern the sentinel treads his 
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daily rounds; but I have diverged, and return to poor Judas, who 
now every moment seemed to excite more and more the fury of 
the crowd; fire arms and weapons of every description were dis- 
charged at his inanimate body, and not until one shot parted the 
rope by which he was suspended, did the incessant discharge cease ; 
he was roughly snatched from the foot of the whipping post, and 
carried to a large pile of faggots, in the midst of which he was 
bound to the stake and the fatal pile fired; a clear, steady light 
burned perpendicularly, and I observed the crowd gradually re- 
cede as the fire spread, until at length a deep and sulphuric report 
burst from the pile, and the lacerated form of poor Judas was sent 
whirling far into the air, surrounded by myriads of rockets and fire 
stars, and as his separated and mangled limbs fell to the earth, one 
loud and universal shout burst from the throng, and told the satis- 
faction they felt in the deed. I left the scene of mockery and re- 
turned on board; night came round and I sought repose. I was 
awakened at daylight by a repetition of the preceding day’s salute, 
and when I appeared on deck, I observed a crowd of officers and 
men in seeming ecstacy on the forecastle ; I joined them, and on 
enquiring the cause was pointed out a figure of Judas suspended 
from the main yard arm of the smaller corvette, ‘‘the 7th of April” 
by name. I waited a few moments and saw the body gradually 
descend until ona level with the bulwarks, when the rope suddenly 
slackened and the body by its own weight was precipitated into 
the unruffled bay, amid the shouts and imprecations of the many 
fishermen lying around; the figure was then raised from the water, 
and shaken until every particle gradually fell into the tide and fol- 
lowed its course into the wide Atlantic. The day’s celebration clos- 
ed with a salute from the forts and vessels, after which his excel- 
lency the Governor embarked for Rio de Janeiro, in the corvette 
Regeneracion, formerly the steam ship Fulton, and sailed the next 
day at daylight. 
DELTA. 
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[ EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF CONGRESS. ] 
Tuurspay, October 5, 1775. 


“The committee appointed to prepare a plan for intercepting 
the two vessels bound to Canada, brought in a report, which was 
taken into consideration ; whereupon, 

‘* Resolved, That a letter be sent to General Washington, to in- 
form him, that Congress having received certain intelligence of the 
sailing of two north country built brigs, of no force, from England, 
on the 11th of August last, loaded with arms, powder, and other 
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stores, for Quebec, without convoy, which it being of importance 
to intercept, desire that he apply to the council of Massachusetts 
Bay, for the two armed vessels in their service, and despatch the 
same, with a sufficient number of people, stores, etc., particularly 
a number of oars, in order, if possible, to intercept the said two 
brigs and their cargoes, and secure the same for the use of the Con- 
tinent; also, any other transports laden with ammunition, cloth- 
ing, or other stores, for the use of the Ministerial army or navy in 
America, and secure them in the most convenient place for the 
purpose above mentioned; that he give the commander or com- 
manders such instructions as are necessary, as also proper encour- 
agement to the marines and seamen, that shall be sent on this en- 
terprize, which instructions are to be delivered to the commander 
or commanders sealed up, with orders not to open the same until 
out of sight of land, on account of secrecy. 

‘* That a letter be written to the said honorable council, to put 
the said vessels under the General’s command and direction, and 
to furnish him instantly with every necessary in their power, at the 
expense of the Continent. 

‘‘ That the General be directed to employ said vessels and oth- 
ers, if he judge necessary, to effect the purposes aforesaid ; and that 
he be informed that the Rhode Island and Connecticut vessels of 
force will be sent directly to their assistance. 

“That a letter be wrote to Governor Cooke, informing him of 
the above, desiring him to despatch one or both the armed vessels 
of the Colony of Rhode Island on the same service, and that he 
use the precautions above mentioned. 

“That a letter be written to Governor Trumbull, requesting of 
him the largest vessel in the service of the Colony of Connecticut, 
to be sent on the enterprize aforesaid, acquainting him with the 
above particulars, and recommending the same precautions. 

‘That the said ships and vessels of war be on the Continental 
risque and pay, during their being so employed.”’ 


Fripay, October 6, 1775. 


‘¢ Resolved, That it be recommended to the several provincial 
assemblies or conventions, and councils or committees of safety, to 
arrest and secure every person in their respective Colonies, whose 
going at large may, in their opinion, endanger the safety of the Co- 
lony, or the liberties of America. ”’ 


Saturpay, October 7, 1775. 


‘‘The committee appointed to take into consideration the letter 
from the Convention of New York, brought in their report, which 
being read and debated, was agreed to, as follows: 

“That the Provincial Convention of New York be directed im- 
mediately to render Hudson’s river defensible; that in doing this 
they be particularly attentive to form such works as may be finished 
before the winter sets in. As it is very doubtful whether any stone 
work can be properly made at this advanced season, it is submitted 
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to the judgment of the said convention, whether it could not be 
more cheaply and expeditiously done by works of wood or fascines. 
If they should think otherwise, that they be directed to goon with 
the work in the way which they think best, since it is the opinion 
of the Congress that the work should by no means be neglected. 


‘‘ But if the work be already begun on the plan sent us, that they 
render such parts as can be first finished defensible, so that the la- 
bor be not thrown away, if an attack should be made before the 
whole can be finished. 


‘That the convention be directed to enquire whether there are 
not some other places where small batteries might be erected, so 
as to annoy the enemy on their passage, particularly, a few heavy 
cannon at or near Moore’s house, and at a point on the west shore, 
a little above Verplanck’s Point. 


“ That it be recommended to said convention, to establish, at 
proper distances, posts to be ready to give intelligence to the coun- 
try, in case of any invasion, or by signals to give alarms in case of 
danger, and that they confer with the Assembly of Connec*icut, 
and Convention of New Jersey, on the speediest manner of con- 
veying intelligence in such cases, and receiving assistance when 
necessary. 


‘That the convention be further directed to take the most effec- 
tual method to obstruct the navigation of the said river, if upon 
examination they find it practicable. 


‘¢ Resolved, That orders be sent to General Wooster, in case he 
has no orders to the contrary from Genera! Schuyler, that he im- 
mediately return to the batteries erecting in the highlands, and there 
ieave as many of his troops, as the conductors of the work shall 
think necessary for completing them, and that he repair with the: 
remainder to New York.” 


Monpay, October 9, 1775. 


** Resolved, That it be recommended to the Convention of New 
Jersey, that they immediately raise, at the expense of the Conti- 
nent, two battalions, consisting of eight companies each, and each 
company of sixty-eight privates, officered with one captain, one 
lieutenant, one ensign, four sergeants and four corporals. 

‘That the privates be enlisted for one year, at the rate of five 
dollars per calendar month, liable to be discharged at any time, on 
allowing them one month’s pay extraordinary. 


‘That each of the privates be allowed, instead of a bounty, one 
felt hat, a pair of yarn stockings, and a pair of shoes; the men to 
find their own arms. 

“That the pay of the officers for the present, be the same as 
that of the officers in the present Continental army, and in cuse 
the pay of the officers in the army is augmented, the pay of the 


officers in these battalions shall, in like manner, be augmented from 
the time of their engaging in the service.”’ 
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Turspay, October 10, 1775. 


‘A motion being made relative to the appointment of officers in 
the Continental army, and the same being largely debated, the de- 
termination thereon was deferred till to-morrow.” 


Wepnespay, October 11, 1775. 


“The Congress resumed the consideration of the motion made 
yesterday, respecting the appointment of officers, and after debate, 
the same was postponed. 

‘Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report 
what subsistence ought to be allowed to the officers and soldiers 
in the Continental service, when on their march, and in quarters, 
before they join the army. 

“The committee appointed on the subsistence, ete., brought in 
their report, which being read, was ordered to lie on the table to 
be taken up to-morrow. 


Tuurspay, October 12, 1775. 


‘The Congress taking into consideration the report of the com- 
mittee respecting subsistence for the soldiers, etc., 

‘¢ Resolved, That each captain and other commissioned officer, 
while in the recruiting service of this Continent, or on their march 
to join the army, shall be allowed two dollars and two thirds of a 
dollar per week, for their subsistence, and that the men who enlist 
shall each of them, whilst in quarters, be allowed one dollar per 
week, and when on their march to join the army, one dollar and 
one third of a dollar for the same purpose. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the President transmit to the Convention of 
New Jersey, blank commissions, to be filled up by the said conven- 
tion, to the captains and subaltern officers in the two battalions to 
be raised in that Colony ; and that the appointment of the field of- 
ficers be for the present suspended, until the Congress come to a 
determination on that matter.”’ 

*« Resolved, That it be recommended to the Assembly or Com- 
mittee of Safety of Pennsylvania, to raise one battalion on the same 
terms as those ordered to be raised in New Jersey, and to be officer- 
ed in like manner. 

‘¢ Resolved, That the men to be enlisted be furnished at the Con- 
tinental expense, with a hunting shirt, not exceeding in value one 
dollar and one eighth ofa dollar, and a blanket, if to be procured, 
but not to be made part of the terms of enlistment.” 


Fripay, October 13, 1775. 


‘The Congress, taking into consideration the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a plan, etc., after some debate, 

Resolved, That a swift sailing vessel, to carry ten carriage 
guns, and a proportionable number of swivels, with eighty men, 
be fitted with all possible despatch, for a cruise of three months, 
and that the commander be instructed to cruise eastward, for in- 
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tercepting such transports as may be laden with warlike stores and 
other supplies for our enemies, and for such other purposes as the 
Congress shall direct. 

‘That a committee of three be appointed to prepare an esti- 
mate of the expense, and lay the same before the Congress, and to 
contract with proper persons to fit out the vessel. 

** Resolved, That another vessel be fitted out for the same pur- 
poses, and that the said committee report their opinion of a proper 
vessel, and also an estimate of the expense.”’ 


Monpay, October 16, 1775. 


‘* Resolved, That the ton of powder forwarded last week to New 
York, be immediately sent to General Schuyler. 

‘‘ Resolved, That a committee of five members be appointed to 
consider further ways and means of promoting the manufacture of 
saltpetre.” 

‘* Resolved, 'That it be earnestly recommended to all persons who 
are possessed of the saltpetre lately removed from Turtle Bay on 
the Island of New York, forthwith to send the same to the Presi- 
dent of the Convention of New York, to be manufactured into 
gunpowder, for the use of the Continental army.” 


Tuespay, October 17, 1775. 


‘The Congress proceeded to the election of a director general 
and chief physician of the hospital, in the room of Dr. Church, 
and the ballots being examined, 

Dr. John Morgan, of Philadelphia, was elected.” 


Saturpay, October 28, 1775. 


‘The Congress taking into consideration the report of the com- 
mittee on the New York letters, 

“ Resolved, That a company of matrosses, to consist of a captain, 
a captain-lieutenant, a first and second lieutenant, a lieutenant fire- 
worker, four sergeants, four corpozals, eight bombardiers, sixty- 
eight matrosses, one drummer and one fifer, be immediately rais- 
ed in New York, for the defeace of Hudson’s river, and to occu- 
py the fortifications now erecting in the highlands, and that it be 
recommended to the Cvnvention of said Colony, immediately to 
raise said company and to appoint the proper officers, 


Monpay, October 30, 1775. 


‘‘The committee appointed to prepare an estimate, and to fit 
out the ressels, brought in their report, which being taken into 
consideration, 

** Resolved, That the second vessel ordered to be fitted out on 
the 13th instant, be of such a size as to carry fourteen guns, and 
@ proportionate number of swivels and men. 

‘* Resolved, That two more vessels be fitted out with all expedi- 
tion; the one to carry not exceeding twenty guns, and the other 


not.exceeding thirty-six guns, with a proportionable number of 
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swivels and men, to be employed in such manner, for the protee- 
tion and defence of the United Colonies, as the Congress shall di- 


rect. 

** Resolved, That four members be chosen and added to the for- 
mer committee of three, and that these seven be a committee to 
carry into execution with all possible expedition, as well the reso- 


lutions of Congress passed the 13th inst., as those passed this day, 
for fitting out armed vessels.”’ 


The Convention of New Jersey, having recommended sundry 
gentlemen for field officers to command the two battalions raising. 
in that Colony, 

** Resolved, That the same be deferred till to-morrow.”’ 


Tvespay, October 31, 1775. 


Resolved, That the appointment of field officers for the batta~ 
lions raising in New Jersey, be postponed to Friday next. 


Tuurspay, November 2, 1775. 


*« Resolved, That the committee appointed to carry into execu- 
tion the resolves of Congress, for fitting out four armed vessels, 
be authorized to draw on the Continental treasurers, from time to 
time, for as much cash as shall be necessary for the above purpose, 
not exceeding the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, and that 
the said committee have power to agree with such officers and sea- 
men, as are proper to man and command said vessels, and that 
the encouragement to such officers and seamen, be one-half of all 
ships of war made prizes of by them, and one-third of all transport 
vessels, exclusive of wages.”’ 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to repair to 
the northward, to confer with General Schuyler, and to pursue sach 
instructions as may be given them. in charge by the Congress.” 

‘That a committee of five be appointed to prepare instructions 
for the foregoing committee, ” 

Resolved, That three thousand felt hats, three thousand worst- 
ed caps, three thousand pair buckskin breeches, three thousand 


pair of shoes, three thousand pair of yarn stockings, and three 
thousand waistcoats, suitable for the season, be immediately pur- 


chased and sent to the army, under the command of General Schuy- 
ler, to be sold to the soldiers at prime cost, including charges of 
carriage and five per cent. to the deputy quartermaster general, by 
whom the said goods are to be sold. 

‘* Resolved, That these goods be sold to those soldiers only, who 
will reenlist in the Continental army, and to the new recruits. 

** Resolved, That as much duffels or kersey, as will make three 
hundred watch coats, be purchased and sent to General Schuyler, 
with needles and thread, to be made into watch coats, and that these 
be charged to the Continent, and kept for the use of the out cen- 
tries. 


‘* Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to purchase 
the foregoing articles.’’ 
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Saturpay, November 4, 1775. 


“« The Congress, taking into consideration the report of the com- 
mittee of conference, 


‘‘ Resolved, That the new army, intended to lie before Boston, 
consist of twenty thousand three hundred and seventy-two men, 
officers included. 

‘“‘ Resolved, That the pay of the officers and privates (except 
that of the captains, lieutenants, and ensigns in the marching re- 
giments ) be the same as in the present army. 


‘* Resolved, That the pay of a captain in the marching regiment, 
be twenty-six and two-third dollars per calendar mouth. 
“That the pay of a lieutenant in ditto, be eighteen dollars per 
ditto. 

‘The pay of an ensign in ditto, be thirteen and one third dol- 
lars per ditto. 


‘“« Resolved, That each regiment consist of seven hundred and 
twenty-eight men, officers included; that it be divided into eight 
companies, each company to consist of one captain, two lieuten- 
ants, one ensign, four sergeants, four corporals, two drams or fifes, 
and seventy-six privates. 


‘* Resolved, That aration consist of the following kind and qua- 
lity of provisions: 

‘‘One pound beef or three quarters of a pound of pork, or one 
pound salt fish per day. 

‘One pound bread or flour per day. 

‘Three pints of pease or beans per week, or vegetables equiva- 
lent, at one dollar per bushel for pease or beans. 

‘One pint of milk per man, or at the rate of 1-72 of adollar. 

“One half pint of rice, or one pint of Indian meal per man per 
week. 

‘One quart of spruce beer or cider per man per day, or nine 
gallons of molasses per company of one hundred men per week, 

‘Three pounds of candles to one hundred men per week for 
guards. 

‘Twenty-four pounds soft, or eight pounds hard soap for one 
hundred men per week. 


‘¢ Resolved, That it be recommended to the several assemblies or 
conventions of the Colonies respectively, to set and keep their 
gunsmiths at work, to manufacture good firelocks, with bayonets ; 
each firelock to be made with a good bridle lock, three quarters of 
an inch bore, and of good substance at the breech, the barrel to 
be three feet eight inches in length, the bayonet to be eighteen 
inches in the blade, with a steel ramrod, the upper loop thereof to 
be trumpet-mouthed ; that the price to be given be fixed by the 
assembly or convention, or committee of safety of each Colony, 
and that until a sufficient quantity of good arms can be manufac- 
tured, they import as many as are wanted, by ali the means in their 


power. 
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«« Resolved, That the good arms of such soldiess as leave the 
service, be retained for the use of the new army, on a valuation 
made of them. 

** Resolved, That clothing be provided for the new army by the 
Continent, and paid for by stoppages out of the soldiers wages, at 
one and two-thirds of a dollar per month; that as much as possi- 
ble of the cloth for this purpose, be dyed brown, and the distinc- 
tions of the regiments made in the facings. 

*‘That a man who brings a good new blanket into the camp be 
allowed two dollars therefor, and take it away at the end of the 
campaign. 

‘‘ Resolved, That in order to supply the army with provisions, 
the commissary general be directed to cause cattle and hogs to be 
driven, at proper seasons, to the camp, there to be slaughtered and 
cured, and as to the articles of bread and flour, that he proceed in 
the way that he has done for some time past. 

** Resolved, That such officers as have served in the present ar- 
my to approbation, and are willing to stay, be preferred, and if 
there are more of these than are necessary for the new army; that 
the General distinguish such as he deems best qualified. 

‘* Resolved, That it be recommended to the several Legislatures 
of New England to empower the General to impress earriages, ves- 
sels, horses, and other things necessary, at a reasonable rate, for 
the transportation or march of the army, or any part of it, or on 
any other emergency, and that this power may be deputed in wri- 
ting, under the hand of the general to the quartermaster general, 
or to any inferior officer, who are to be accountable for any abuse 
thereof. 

“* Resolved, That the General be directed to propose to the offi- 
cers now serving in the present army, that they signify in writing, 
as soon as possible, which of them will continue to serve and de- 
fend their country, and which of them will retire, and that such of- 
ficers as propose to continue in the service, and are approved by 
the General, proceed to enlist their men into the Continental ser- 
vice, upon the same pay and allowance of provisions as is now 
given; theirservice to continue to the last day of December, 1776, 
subject to be discharged at any time by the Continental Congress. 

« Resolved, That if, upon trial, the number of men before re- 
solved on, cannot be raised out of the present army, then the offi- 
cers appointed for the new army, recruit their several regiments 
and companies to their full complement; and, in case the necessi- 
ty of the service requires it, that the General be empowered to call 
forth the minute men or militia of Massachusetts Bay, or the neigh- 
boring Colonies, according to the nature and exigence of the ser- 
vice. 

** Resolved, That it be recommended to the several legislatures, 
assemblies, or conventions of the Colonies, to enact a law or pass 
an ordinance, inflicting the following punishments upon such as 
harbor deserters, knowing them to be such, viz: A fine upon all 
such offenders, not less than thirty, nor more than fifty dollars ; and. 
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in case of inability to pay the fine, to be punished with whipping, 
not exceeding thirty-nine lashes for each offence; also, that they 
empower the commander-in-chief, or the officer commanding a 
detachment or any out-post, to administer an oath, and swear any 
person or persons to the truth of any information or intelligence, 
or any other matter relative to the public service. 

‘‘ Resolved, That any person who shall apprehend a deserter, 
and bring him to the regiment to which he belongs, upon certifi- 
cate thereof by the colonel or commanding officer of such regiment, 
shall be entitled to receive five dollars and all reasonable expenses, 
from the paymaster general, or deputy paymaster, which is to be 
deducted from the pay of such soldier. 

‘‘The committee appointed to take into consideration the state 
of South Carolina, brought in their report, which being read, 

‘Resolved, That for the defence of South Carolina, there be kept up 
in that Colony, at the Continental expense, three battalions of foot, 
each battalion to consist of the same number of men and officers, 
and be upon the same pay, and under the same regulations as the 
Continental army. 

‘* Resolved, That for the defence ef the Colony of Georgia, there 
be one battalion kept up there at the Continental expense, to be 
composed as the battalions of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That the said troops be enlisted to the 31st day of 
December, 1776, subject, however, to be discharged sooner, if the 
Continental Congress shall think proper. 

‘** Resolved, That the President sign blank commissions, and 
that the Convention, or in their recess the Councils of Safety for 
South Carolina and Georgia respectively, fill them up with the 
names of such officers as they may think proper, and return a list 
thereof to the Congress. 

** Resolved, That in case of a vacancy occasioned by the death 
or removal of a colonel or inferior officer, the said conventions, or 
in their recess, the said councils of safety, appoint another person 
to fill up such vaéancy, until a commission shall issue from the 
Congress, and that they return to the Congress a list of the names 
of the person or persons so appointed. 

‘** Resolved, That the officers on the Continental establishment 
shall, when acting in conjunction with officers of equal rank on 
the Provincial establishment, take command of the latter, and also 
of the militia; and the officers of the troops on the Provincial es- 
tablishment shall, when acting in conjunction with the officers of 
the militia, take command and precedence of the latter of equal 
rank, notwithstanding prior dates of commissions. 

‘“« Resolved, That if the Convention, or, in their recess, the 
Council of Safety of South Carolina, shall think it expedient for 
the security of that Colony, to seize or destroy, and shall seize or 
destroy, any ship or vessel of war, this Congress will approve of 
such proceeding. 

“ Resolved, That the town of Charleston ought to be defended 
against any attempts that may be made to take possession thereof 
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by the enemies of America, and that the Convention or Council of 
Safety of the Colony of South Carolina, ought to pursue such mea- 
sures, as to them shall seem most efficacious for that purpose, and 
that they proceed immediately to erect such fortifications and bat- 
teries in or near Charleston, as will best conduce to promote its se- 
curity, the expense to be paid by the said Colony. 

‘¢ Resolved, That if the Convention of South Carolina shall find 
it necessary to establish a form of Government in that Colony, it 
be recommended to that convention to call a full and free repre- 
sentation of the people, and that the said representatives, if they 
think it necessary, shall establish such a form of government as in 
their judgment will produce the happiness of the people, and most 
effectually secure peace and good order in the Colony, during the 
continuance of the present dispute between Great Britain and the 
Colonies. ”’ 


Tuespay, November 7, 1775. 


‘*The Congress taking into consideration the recommendation 
for field officers of the New Jersey battalions, 

* Resolved, That the Congress will proceed by ballot to the elec- 
tion of the said field officers. 

‘The ballots being taken and examined, 

‘Lord Sterliig was elected colonel of the first of the two batta- 
lions. 

‘ William Wind, Esq. lieutenant colonel of ditto. 

“ William de Hart, Esq., major of ditto. 

‘©William Maxwell, Esq., colonel of the second of ditto. 

‘‘Tsrael Shrieve, Esq., lieutenant colonel of ditto. 

“David Rhea, Esq., major of ditto. 








SCRAPS FROM MY PORT FEUILLE. 
No. I. 


‘** He has a head and so has a pin!” 


’ 


‘‘Heard ye ever of Notyad Fiction,” said one of our midship- 
men of the southern squadron to his messmates one morning 
when all, except those of the watch, were seated at breakfast on 
board the D———at her moorings in M 

Anticipating a good story from Sprigs, all answered in the ne- 
gative, and Hobbs, striking the table very emphatically with his fist 
to the detriment of its solid contents, begged Springs to let them 
have it. . 

“Well,” begun Sprigs, ‘I intend to give you but one illustra- 
tion of his darling propensity, to the substance of which, I was an 
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eye or rather an ear-witness, when in the same squadron some years 
since; it is part of a conversation I unintentionally overheard 
whilst on the poop of our ship in R————, one day when he was 
dining with our captain.”’ 

After these preliminary observations the camp stools were drawn 
closer to the table, the mess boy was ordered to ‘“‘keep his lip,”’ 
and the knives and forks were suspended in their operations, so 
much anxiety did we all feel in the event of the coming yarn; af- 
ter a few moments silence, Sprigs began. 

‘‘One afternoon, soon after the hands were turned to, I was re- 
clining on my locker half asleep, when one of the midshipmen 
came below and sung out the agreeable tidings of ‘an American 
brig coming in, fellows!’ and I hastened on deck to have ocu- 
lar proof the fact, as I was in daily expectation of a quantity of 
letters from , 

‘Your sweet Lizzy,”’ said Hobbs, with a wink. 

‘** No, Hobbs, you’re out of it—from home; and leaping up the 
poop ladder, I brushed by the first lieutenant, who was looking 
aloft, snatched the deck glass from the quartermaster, and directed 
it towards the mouth of the harbor, and there saw a clipper brig 
at anchor in quarantine ground, with the stars and stripes flying at 
her peak. I was completely overjoyed, as there had not been an 
arrival for near two months. I already saw the letter bag, and in 
my imagination was extracting from it, many letters of blue, white 
and pink paper, superscribed to ‘Harvey Sprigs, Esq., midship- 
man, etc.’ I[ returned the glass to the quartermaster, and seated 
myself on the spanker boom, as there was no ‘order’ similar to 
Captain Notyad’s, ‘that there should be no lounging or sitting on 
the poop.’ I did not notice the cabin skylight was removed until 
I heard the voice of Fiction in full tide of animated discussion ; I 
knew he was boring our skipper with his well faked yarns, and 
considered it none of my business if they spoke loud enough to 
be heard by those overhead; I still kept my place, and heard the 
following Gulliverian account of the danger of the ship . 
Captain Notyad Fiction: no doubt but the prelude or preface to it 
was done up to our captain in all the flourishing style of the an- 
cient philosuphers; for you must know Notyad has read a whole 
ship’s library and all Rollin’s Ancient History in about five months 
—so he says—ahem! I can give you the yarn verbatim, for it 
made such an impression on ny mind that I can never forget it— 
I never take notes. He began: 

‘No, my dear fellow, I can safely say I never was so near los- 
ing my little ship, as when we were off that cursed Cape A 
last month; for we had been endeavoring to fetch to windward of 
it all day, but damn the bit, for the heave of the sea was ‘ horsing us 
to leeward’ (one of his favorite phrases) every moment; some- 
times the wind hauled dead an end, and as I could not tack under 
reefed topsails, I was forced to ‘wear ship’ every time I was head- 
ed off, and the squalls were so heavy that now and then the Vixen’s 
Jee guns were not to be seen above water; it continued thus for se 
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long a time that ‘I turned all hands up,’ and made up my mind 
that nothing could save us. I sent formy boy and made him bring 
me my best coat, and india rubber pea-jacket, and laying down on 
the poop I waited until she would strike; for although the night 
was as dark as the devil, I could distinctly see the water break on 
the reef not half a mile off. I laid but a few moments when my 
first lieutenant came smiling up to me, and laying his forefinger 
very emphatically upon the right side of his nose, he said: ‘I 
smell the land breeze sir—you may dependupon it—it is coming ;” 
and so it did, for it became calm suddenly, and I put the helm 
down, squared the yards, set every studding sail, fore and aft, low- 
er and aloft, and took the breeze immediately, and at daylight the 
next morning the cape was at least thirty miles astern. I then got 
the trades, braced up and run for my harbor; indeed I had not the 
least idea of ever meeting the flag again in my little ship—but I 
intend to tell the commodore I never want to get off that cape 
again, until I pass it bound home.’ 

‘‘[ heard no more, for the officer of the deck called me to go on 
board the brig that had just arrived, which I did, and after getting 
the letter bag I returned on board in time to see the four side boys 
and the boatswain attending the departure of the notorious Cap- 
tain Notyad Fiction. I ascended the poop and could distinguish 
the proud smile that played upon his lip as he turned himself in 
his beautiful gig to look at the symmetry of our web-like rigging; 
his fat coxswain continually smiling, bent lower to his oar as he 
neared his own ship, and a few moments after I heard the shrill 
recall of the side boys, as his gig was hauled up to the lower swing- 
ing boom.” 

‘If I knew his honor, I would present him with a book lately 
published, entitled ‘ Mrs. Opie on Lying,’ said Hobbs, as he pulled 
at his shirt collar. 

‘¢And I would recommend Gulliver,’’ cried the friend of the 
purser. ‘I am his friend and he knows it.” 





THE RENCONTRE. 


The morning of the 15th July opened with a light southwester- 
ly wind, and the sea almost without motion, feltits effects in a gen- 
tle ripple; the night had been calm, and our sails were clewed up 
to prevent them wearing out unnecessarily by the flapping motion 
vessels always are subject to after a fresh breeze has died away.— 
The day, as it broke, sent us a wind we argued would increase, so 
as to give us an opportunity of reaching our destined port. 

Our little schooner S soon felt the breeze; and as the sails 





fell, rose, and expanded, we darted through the Atlantic, leaving 
a foamy wake astern; but, when the sun arose upon the ocean 
from its gilded bed, the breeze sullenly slackened, and, after a few 
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hours, died away. Our commander walked the quarterdeck with 
a heavy countenance, and the officer of the deck stood near the 
taffrail, eyeing silently the calm bosom of the ocean; our barge 
completely armed, sat duck-like upon the water astern, and our 
younger officers were minutely appearing on deck, with downcast 
countenances ; they gathered in a knot forward, and if we are per- 
mitted to assert it, there could be no doubt of the subject of their 
conversation ; it was upon the length and tediousness of the pas- 
sage. 

The officer of the deck attended the commander’s call, and in a 
few minutes their glasses were directed to some object on our star- 
board beam. The former nodded and walking to the gangway, 
hailed the foretop—‘‘ Can you distinguish a sail on the starboard 
beam?” 

The lookout eyed the point, and in a voice of thunder answer- 
ed—*‘ Yes, sir, she appears to be a large vessel and is becalmed. ” 

Lieutenant E——-— tossed the trumpet lightly up, and answered, 
‘‘very good;’’ then walked aft and reported it to the commander. 

‘‘ Call away the barge, sir,’’ said the commander to his first lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘and have the crew armed and well prepared ; I wish you 
to board that ship; if they refuse, return, sir, and show your arms 
as little as possible; I’ll take the deck until your return.” 

‘‘ Very good, sir,’ answered the lieutenant. ‘ Boatswain’s mate, 
call away the barge.’’ The boat was hauled up alongside, and 
twenty-four sturdy, well-armed American seamen took their sta- 
tion at the oars; two midshipmen and Lieutenant E——-— then 
followed, shoved off, and were gallantly nearing the object of pur- 
suit. 

All hands were peeping through the ports or over the hammock- 
rail, and the knot of midshipmen that were assembled on the fore- 
castle were now distributed around the schooner; the master’s 
mate was in the foretop, with a deck glass, and the purser and doc- 
tor were on the arm chest, giving each his opinion of the sail in 
question. 

‘« By the gods,” said Captain V——-—, “‘ he is returning and has 
not boarded her. Is there any wind, quartermaster?” 

‘Yes, sir; there it comes on the larboard quarter,’’ answered 
the quartermaster. 

‘* Put your helm up when she feels it, Green. Lay aft to the 
braces,’’ said Captain V————. ‘‘ Get the topmast studding sails 
ready for setting ; now put your helm up, Green; haul taut, rig out, 
and hoist away.” ‘‘ Now we have her Mr. E ,”’ continued 
the captain. ‘Doctor, I think we'll have her now. Mr. C 
have the schooner ready for action.” 

‘“‘ Very good, sir;” and Lieutenant C was engaged in get- 
ting her ready. The boat now came alongside, and the comman- 
der hailing her, asked what ship it was. Lieutenant E—— gave 
her name. 

‘“‘ Did you examine her log?”’ asked Captain V———. 

‘‘No, sir; they would not allow me toboard. About thirty men 
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were drawn up at the gangway, and the captain told me if I came 
nearer he should fire. I told him who we were, but he was inflex- 
ible. 

‘“‘T’ll board him witha vengeance. Go back, sir, and I'll cover 
you,’’ said Captain V———-, with a determined stamp of the foot. 

The schooner was rapidly nearing the ship, which we now saw 
was a heavy Indiaman; the boat was about midway between her 
and the S————,, when Captain V————-, pointing his long gun, 
threw a shot across her forefoot as she began to feel the breeze 
that we brought downto her. When the smoke cleared away and 
we found she had not heaved too, another was fired close at his 
stern, but by a sudden turn of the wheel, the schooner yawed and 
the shot fell harmlessly under her starboard quarter; the heavy 
yards on her mainmast now swung round, whilst our little S 
ran under her stern. 

Captain V———— had the trumpet and with a stentorian voice, 
cailed to the captain of the English ship, to let the boat board or 
he would sink her. 

As the boat sheered alongside, Lieutenant E—— mounted the 
companion ladder, followed by his crew. The captain welcomed 
him and excused his conduct by expressing a doubt of the charac- 
ter of the vessel; he said he was compelled to be very careful, 
knowing that a number of pirates infested the south side of Cuba. 

We left the ship under studding sails and in a few weeks lay at 
anchor in the harbor of Pensacola. 

DELTA. 











FROM THE LONDON METOPOLITAN, JUNE, 1834. 


ON WAR. 


Von Keige. Hinterlassenes Werk des Genrerat Cari von 
CiausewiTz. Berlin. 2 vols. Svo.* 


To such of our readers as may be acquainted with the German 
language, we cunnot too strongly recommend the perusal of this 
posthumous production of General Von Clausewitz; than which, 
few publications connected with the elementary principles of war 





* General Clausewitz was preceptor to the present Crown Prince of Prussia, 
Director of the Military School at Berlin, Inspector General of Artillery at 
Coblentz, and finally, Chief of the Staff to Field Marshal Gueisenaw. Upon 
the death of the latter at Posen, he removed to Breslau, where he died on the 
16th of November, 1831. The work is edited by his widow; it consists of four 
books, divided into forty-six chapters. 
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were ever more deserving of attention—none more essentially cal- 
culated to elevate the author to the highest rank amongst strate- 
gists and philosophers. 

To analyze a work where every superfluity has been avoided, and 
where there is so great an abundance of valuable matter, is no light 
undertaking. But as no translation has hitherto appeared, we shall 
do our best to accomplish our task, begging the reader to bear in 
mind that such extracts as we have given are condensed para- 
phrases, rather than literal versions of the author’s words. 

The first chapter opens with the following question, ‘‘ What is 
is war?” and thus it is defined. War is the act of compelling 
an opponent to submit to one’s will. Thus force is the medium, 
and submission the object, and the latter can only be attained by 
the development of the former. In order to effect this, the ene- 
my must be rendered powerless. This is the grand aim of all hos- 
tilities. The basis of this object, that is, submission, is founded 
upon a triple unity, that is, in ‘‘the reduction of the enemy’s ar- 
my, territory, and will. The first of these must be overcome, or 
placed in a situation completely innocuous. The second must be 
subdued, otherwise it would reproduce supplies of men and trea- 
sure, and thus revive the first. The third must be vanquished or 
worn out, or else through the means of alliances or political con- 
nexions, it may so operate on distant points, on the flanks and rear 
of the victor, as to distract him from his direct conquest, and thus 
leave the vanquished at liberty to reorganize his forces, and again 
trust to the hazard of collision.” 

The results of the French revolutionary and imperial wars, fully ve- 
rify these conclusions; for whenever Napoleon discomfited his ene- 
mies in battle, and overran their territory, he lost no time in conclu- 
ding treaties, by which, if he did not succeed in utterly crushing, he 
least neutralized ‘the will of resistance.’’ These treaties secured at 
him for a time, and thus completed the object, or triple unity.— 
This was exemplified in Italy after the battle preceding the treaty of 
Campo Formio; in Prussia, after Jena; in Austria, after Austerlitz 
and Wagram; and in Poland, after the combat of Friedland. Where- 
as, in Spain, although the French troops occupied nearly the whole 
territory, and although the national armies were constantly defeated, 
still the will of resistance remained intact. The unity was incom- 
plete, and thus a flame burst forth which eventually produced that 
general reactive conflagration, which led to the destruction of the 
mighty spirit, whom all European nations then regarded as their 
oppressor. 

The position of almost all continental states was nearly similar 
—that of Great Britain peculiar. For the integrity of her territory 
was maintained inviolate, and, although her brave troops were not 
always successful in the field, until the genius of Wellington point- 
ed out the certain path of victory, her valiant seamen were inva- 
riably triumphant on the waters. Besides ‘her will’’ to resist was 
imperishable. Augmenting with the perils that menaced her on 
every side, it seemed to derive nourishment and intensity from the 
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defalcation of friends and the agglomeration of enemies. Like 
pure steel, it acquired temper and nerve from heat and eontact.— 
With her, ‘‘ the will” held the first rank, and was in fact the grand 
stimulant. It was that which upheld her courage, animated and uni- 
ted her people, and imparted to them that concentrated, wedge-like 
power, which at length succeeded in riving asunder the mighty mass 
that had coalesced against her. It was this ‘“ will,’’ comparable to 
those ingenious mechanical engines, the boast of her industry, 
which after rending to pieces the opposing block, detaehed parts 
from the whole, wrought them again together, and propelled them 
forward; so that France, which had previously constituted the nu- 
cleus of an almost irresistible power, became weakened; its core 
was laid bare, and at length it fell, enveloped in its toils. Frede- 
rick the Great in the seven years war—Alexander after the fall of 
Moscow, and the Cortes after the capture of Madrid, gave proofs 
that without the subjugation of the will, the loss of battles or even 
portions of territory, is not a fulfilment of the grand object of war. 

General Clausewitz classes ‘‘the will” in the third rank—we 
are inclined to consider it as the pivot, or key-stone of war. It may 
be objected—how is ‘‘the will” to be subjugated without the de- 
velopment of the two other agents constituting the medium? To 
this we reply, that without ‘‘ the will’’ there could be no develop- 
ment on either side. There must be the will to commence, and 
that to continue, or there could be neither outset nor endurance.— 
There must be the will to provide the sinews of war, for without 
them, no numerical strength can avail, and there must be a general 
national impulse or will, that shall unite the people with the go- 
vernment, and the government with the cause. If either fail, the 
whole must languish. 

There never was a period in the history of nations, that more 
fully illustrated the force of will, than the occurences of the last 
war. England almost to a man was unanimous. No sacrifices 
were too great for her generous people—no projects too vast for 
her enlightened statesmen—no disparity of numbers disheartened 
her soldiers, and no superiority of force checked the ardor of her 
gallant mariners. She may be said to have demonstrated in the 
highest degree the genius of constancy, whilst other nations only 
showed the instinct of resistance. It is true, she ruled the floods; 
the ocean quailed beneath her glorious banner, and Napoleon 
found, to his cost, the verity of the maxim, ‘that to be master of 


the sea is an abridgment of monarchy.’ But unless she had the. 


will to proceed farther, she might have contented herself with this 
supremacy, which Bacon admirably terms “her national dowry.” 
She had no need to have taken other share in the war; nay, she 
might have gone hand in hand with the spoiler, and have purcha- 
sed either his co-operation or neutrality at an almost boundless pre- 
mium. But such a proceeding was unsuited to the genius of a free 
and magnanimous nation, and no minister would have dared pro- 
pose such a Machiavelian source of grandeur to the representatives 
of the people. 
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**Will,’’ whether passive or active, may therefore be said to be 
the primum mobile, the true essence of war. So long as the incli- 
nation to resist remains unconquered, the destruction of any given 
force, or the reduction of territory, can but partially fulfil the ulti- 
mate design. Numerical strength is a fluctuating power, its dimi- 
nution can be but temporary. The laws of nations, aided by im- 
proving civilization and science, render it a continually increasing 
agent. Let the momentary drainage be what it may, a brief space 
suffices to replenish the void. Look to Poland! In her, we havea 
striking illustration of the force of will. There it is constant, and 
forms an inherent portion of individual organization. It enters the 
world with the newborn, and even survives the grave, for it is be- 
queathed as a legacy from father to child. Extermination, or what 
General Clausewitz terms ‘‘the utmost application of force,”’ can 
alone extirpate the will. Without extermination, Poland may be 
enchained, but not subdued; and after short intervals of repose, 
revolts will burst forth, rivers of blood will flow, and, alas! borne 
down by the overwhelming strength of her gigantic master—she 
must again succumb. 

We will not follow the author through his profound philoso- 
phical researches into the theory of causes and objects, but go with 
him at once to the development of the ‘‘medium,”’ that is, battle. 
The object of war is rather a question of politics than tactics or 
strategy, and is more fitted for the study of the statesman than the 
soldier. To the latter, the ultimate design is a secondary conside- 
ration. Causation with him is nothing—immediate effect is all.— 
He moves mechanically, and the object he has in view is the in- 
stant defeat of the foe, not his ultimate subjugation. Resistance is 
his element, his existence: he reaps from it glory, advancement 
and honors. Submission, or in other words peace,is moral death, 
for it arrests him in his career, lops off his hopes, puts to flight his 
visions of fame, and in fact, converts him into a mere liveried sti- 
pendiary, shackled with all the restraints of military discipline, 
without any of its soul-stirring excitements. 

Admitting the submission of an enemy to be the grand object of 
war—‘‘We see,” says General Clausewitz, ‘‘that various paths 
conduct to the goal. Not that each case absolutely depends upon 
the extinction of an opponent; for, defeat, conquest, occupation, 
invasion, and expeditions, based upon political relations, and, fi- 
nally, the passive waiting for an enemy’s attack—are all means 
that may be had recourse to according as circumstances lead me to 
anticipate greater success from one or the other. We might adda 
whole catalogue of projects and means as shorter roads to the ob- 
ject, and which may be designated as arguments ad hominem; but 
it is only necessary to allude tothem. To attempt specification 
would be pedantry. If all these collateral means are included, the 
paths to the attainment of the object are countless. After all, how- 
ever, there is but one absolute medium, and that is battle. How- 
ever diversely constituted, or however far removed from the bar- 
barism of personal animosity; how great soever the number of in- 
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tervening circumstances that may be said to be independent of ac- 
tual collision, it is indispensable that all military operations ema- 
nate directly from, and tend immediately to, battle. That it must 
be the case, no matter how divergent the accessories, is shown by 
the following fact. Every occurrence of war must be effected by 
the aid of armies ; and where armed men are employed, the ground- 
work of every operation must be predisposition for battle. Every 
thing appertaining to armies resolves itself into warlike efficiency, 
in which are compressed, production, maintenance, and application. 
Production and maintenance are the means, and application the 
object.” 

This maxim is incontestable, for the failing of any one of those 
three essentials must entail inevitable failure. If the ranks are not 
replenished, no physical efforts, no genius, however transcendent, 
can enable an army to maintain its ground—its powers of repro- 
duction being the province of its creators, whilst the germs of ra- 
pid decay are immediately within itself. Again, even if its numbers 
be kept up to a given standard, unless it be well provided, it must 
go to pieces, as did the French in Russia in 1812. But the most im- 
portant of all considerations is the ‘‘application ;’’ for, however ef- 
ficient and well provided, unless the employment be opportune and 
sagaciously conducted, it is but an idle waste of blood and trea- 
sure. The expedition to Walcheren, in 1809, may serve as an il- 
Justration of the error of application, the sage distribution of the 
British troops in the peninsula, as a proof of the effects ‘of enlight- 
ened combination. When the three requisites are united (their 
union as well as their impulsion, is the direct duty of governments, ) 
then the art of war is reduced to a much narrower basis, that is, 
to the knowledge of ‘‘ giving battle at the right moment.” 

This again brings me to a still more circumscribed sphere. The 
matter then becomes a business of speciality or individual capaci- 
ty, for it may be said, that the just application of force entirely de- 
pends upon the selection of a commander. This may be taken as 
an invariable rule. It would be superfluous to adduce examples. 
The names of Gustavus, Turenne, Frederick, Marlborough, Na- 
poleon, and Wellington, are sufficient illustrations. But here again, 
the question of individuality is one of extreme precariousness and 
hazard, and comes beneath the circle of what Clausewitz entitles 
the ‘‘ Frictions’ of war. Of all circumstances connected with the 
art, the most important are the three essentials above mentioned, 
and the last includes the choice of a chief. The first duty of go- 
vernment is to produce, the second to maintain—for without re- 
serves and magazines, it were useless to take the field, and in 
these matters misplaced economy may be fatal to armies and king- 
doms. A penury of battering artillery, engineers, cavalry, and 
other requisites, had like to have paralyzed all the combinations of 
the British commander in the peninsula, and would have done so, 
had not his own genius, aided by the invincible constancy of his 
soldiers, and other fortuitous circumstances, counterbalanced the 
deficiency. But this could only be effected at a great expense of 
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blood, and consequently of treasure; we say consequently, for ex- 
perience shows, that it is infinitely less expensive to maintain two 
old soldiers, during a campaign, than to produce one recruit. It 
were better, therefore, for government to make a greater outfit of 
cannon and stores, nay, even to sacrifice a portion of them, than 
to risk the loss of seasoned troops forthe want of them. That is, 
by compelling the bayonets of veteran soldiers to act as substitutes 
for such appurtenances, as was the case at Badajos and Burgos.— 
This is peculiarly applicable to Great Britain, whose mode of re- 
cruiting and geographical position enhances the costs attendant 
upon replenishing her armies when employed on foreign service. 

Supposing, however, that a government fulfils its duty by orga- 
nizing and sending forth an effective army, and by maintaining it 
at the original standard, an immense difficulty still remains in the 
selection of a commander. It may be replied, that production, or- 
ganization and maintenance, are mechanical processes, for which 
rulers may be held responsible, but that it is not in their power to cre- 
ate genius, to control intellect, or to impart to officers a superior abi- 
lity for war. True; but they can most indisputably select the most 
capable, and take heed that no party interest, no patronage, no 
parliamentary or court intrigue, shall influence their choice, in a 
matter involving the dearest interests of their country. The histo- 
ry of British military expeditions is not exempt from this flagitious 
blemish. 

One of the first elements of success in war, whether taken col- 
lectively or individually, is ‘‘ military genius.” Much subtle argu- 
ment may arise as to the true definition of this quality, but it will 
be admitted that amongst the component parts, courage holds a first 
rank. Let our author speak. ‘‘ War,” sayshe, ‘is the empire of 
peril; consequently, valor is above all things most important in 
soldiers. Valor is of two kinds, viz: the courage to confront per- 
sonal danger, and that of supporting moral responsibility. Our bu- 
siness is with the former. Personal courage is of two kinds—first- 
ly, it may be contempt for peril, arising from individual organiza- 
tion, indifference to life, or habit. In either of these three cases it 
must be considered as a permanent quality. Secondly, courage may 
emanate from fluctuating motives, such as ambition, love of country, 
or excitement of various kinds. In the latter cases, valor is not so 
much a quality, as an emotion or fugitive passion. Of course, both 
kinds operate differently. The first are more certain, since, from 
having become a second nature, they never abandon a man. The 
second are impulsions, that may however urge him farther. Firm- 
ness is ‘the offspring of the one, temerity of the other. The first 
leaves the mind more composed, the second sometimes excites, 
but often intoxicates. Both united compose the most perfect kind 
of valor.”’ 

The elements necessary to the composition of this invaluable 
unity are graphically defined; but if we fully comprehend the 
meaning of “indifference to life,’’ we should be inclined to remove 
it from the first category, and replace it by “love of country,”’ 
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which cannot, under any circumstance, be deemed ephemeral or 
fugitive. Notwithstanding the lucidity with which the author has 
treated this point, we shall venture upon a still further physiologi- 
cal analysis, and strive to reduce to an approximate scale, the por- 
tions as well as sum total of valor, which appears to be the heri- 
tage or characteristic of the principal nations composing the great 
European family. 

We shall doubtless subject ourselves to accusations of over- 
weening boldness and invidiousness, for attempting to reduce mo- 
ral qualities to a numerical standard, and for venturing to apply to 
each nation a fixed position in the scale of courage. It is not pre- 
tended to lay down an absolute rule, all we aim at is the produc- 
tion of a philosophical theory. 

The component parts of valor are divided by Clausewitz into stz 
fractions: let us, therefore, take these ingredients to compose our 
“Barometer of National Courage.’”’ In order to accomplish this 
more easily, let us give to the whole, that is, to perfect valor, a 
supposed maximum, represented by a number, say one hundred 
and twenty—and then let twenty stand for each of the six compo- 
nent parts. Then, adding together the various fractions possessed 
by each nation, let us turn to the aggregate, which will designate 
the comparative degree of the highest grade of valor exhibited by 
each. It would have been possible to carry the research still fur- 
ther, and to have affixed a graduated numerical value to each of 
the component parts, and in that case we should have attributed 
a greater specific gravity to some qualities than to others, but this 
would have plunged us too deeply in the mazes of theory. The 
following table will better illustrate our meaning: 


Barometer of National Courage. 
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Now supposing, by way of hypothesis, that this scale be tolera- 
bly correct: we see that the French and Poles stand highest; that 
is, they lay claim to a larger total than the English; but on exa- 
mining the component parts, it results that the latter possesses @ 
preponderance of those qualities constituting permanent courage ; 
consequently, though they may have less ardor, they can boast of 
more firmness. The enduring constancy of the British infantry is 
not less proverbial than the daring temerity of the French. Expe- 
rience has proved that the fiery impetuosity of the one has been 
repeatedly extinguished by the cold impassibility of the other. It 
may be invidious to draw comparisons, but nevertheless we do 
not hesitate to give the preference to those who possess what 
Clausewitz indicates as inherent qualities. 

We must request the reader’s indulgence, whilst we attempt a 
further research into these qualities. By individual organization, 
is not only meant that physical vigor and inflexibility natural, in a 
lesser or higher degree, to man in his crude state, as exemplified 
in savages, but a more exalted organization fortified by climate, 
food, education, national traditions, and various accessories, tend- 
ing to develope the germ, and thus gradually to mature it, until it 
becomes a permanent condition of the highest order. Some por- 
tion of these qualities may be said to be hereditary, or indige- 
nous, in every country; but nowhere more so than in Great Bri- 
tain. Take, for example, a child born of English parents; let him 
be alienated from them, and educated entirely on the Continent. 
In proportion as the faculties of his mind receive development, 
he will be found to exhibit several of those characteristics, that are 
the type of the British islands. He will be less vivacious, more 
concentrated, resolute, and independent, than the youth of the 
land where he may be brought up—in short, he will soon betray 
various physiological peculiarities clearly denoting his origin. The 
same typical distinctions may be remarked in other nations: but 
with them, the symptoms of individuality are much less prominent 
and it is for this reason that we have attributed to the British so 
large a portion of individual organization. 

Habit, or second nature, must emanate from early education, in 
which must be included the pastimes of yonth, and their mode of 
settling personal disputes. It may be said (however faulty the 
system of education in England) that they stand pre-eminent in 
all those virile exercises, that are calculated to give energy and 
robustness to the frame; even as their manner of personal combat 
tends to inspire them with a contempt for danger. The point of 
honor, and what may be called nationality of courage, is more in- 
timately connected with the latter than might be imagined at first 
sight; but the instantaneous and direct manner with which boys 
resent any imputation on their veracity or honor, and the horror 
they entertain to yielding, without a struggle, even to more power- 
ful adversaries, may be taken as the basis of that tendency to re- 
sistance, that independence of spirit, that characterises the peo- 


ple. They are accustomed from earliest boyhood to avenge insult, 
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to rise up against oppression, and to meet their opponents face to 
face, eye to eye, hand to hand, and only to yie!d when their physi- 
cal strength ts exhausted, and their blood has flowed; and this 
habit of youth is the forerunner of that inflexible courage which 
upholds Englishmen upon the deck, or in the square, and which 
propels them steadily, but irresistibly, forward, in boarding and in 
the charge. The severe discipline of the British system, being 
grafted upon these tendencies, constitute the whole secret of that 
remarkable endurance for which its infantry is so celebrated. We 
have, therefore, attributed to her people the maximum of custom 
and discipline. 

Under the head of ambition, must be included hopes of promo- 
tion and honors. Taking the vast majority of the English army, 
it is indisputable that they possess less of this quality than almost 
any other European nation, and the reasons are obvious. Ist. 
The soldiers may be said to be excluded from all prospect of ad- 
vancement, reward, or notice. There are exceptions, but of ex- 
treme rarity. The mention of non-commissioned officers’ or pri- 
vates’ names in a despatch would be an anomaly. 2d. Subaltern 
officers have no prospect of honorary distinctions, or public praise. 
Indeed, the baneful influence of patronage, interest, and wealth, 
whether in the army or navy, is generally so exclusive as to render 
merit, in inferior ranks, a mere dead letter, and often to stifle all 
feelings of legitimate ambition.* Thence it is, that Englishmen 
execute their duty with that cold-blooded stoicism, for which they 
are so proverbial. They go to battle as they would to church, for 
they have no other stimulant than an innate sense of duty and 
principle of national honor, which being handed down to them 
from their forefathers, and intimately connected with love of coun- 
try, may be assimilated to patriotism. 

This latter virtue does not alone consist in defending one’s na- 
tive hearth against aggression, but in sustaining the honor of one’s 
country, though the scene of action be a thousand leagues distant. 
Clausewitz has placed patriotism amongst the fugitive portions of 
valor. This is a grievous error, for if ever a sentiment was firmly 
implanted in man’s breast, it is the love of country. It is con- 
nected with parents, children, home, the abodes of our early friends, 
the graves of our ancestors, and with all that is most cherished, 
most permanent in the human mind. It is not the casual senti- 
ment of a day, or the birth of circumstance, but forms an imtegrak 

part of man’s being, and is, generally speaking, the most durable 
of all moral sentiments. The English are scoffed at for carrying 
their customs, prejudices, and eccentricities, to the most distant 
portions of the globe; and, although domiciled for years in foreign 
parts, for still adhering to mary national practices, at variance 
with those of other people. 

Whence does this proceed? Foreigners assert from pride, and 
often from obstinacy. Beitso. But we would have Englishmen 





*We do not identify ourselves with the above remarks.—Zditor Met. 
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never abandon these nationalities, for we are inclined to attribute 
them to an inherent love of country, to a holy veneration and at- 
tachment for all those usages that remind them of the beloved 
land of their birth, of their families and predecessors. This then 
is patriotism, and true patriotism consists in upholding the cus- 
toms as well as honor of one’s country, in whatever clime fortune 
may guide our steps. 

Hoc opus, hoc studim parvi properrimus et ampli 

Si patrie volumus, si nobil vivere cari. 

Indifference to life ought scarcely to be included in our barome- 
ter; for, taking it in its abstract sense, it is a dangerous and for- 
tunately a rare emotion, more calculated to produce evil than good, 
by generating excessive rashness, and destroying discretion. It 
may be glossed over with the specious varnish of self-abandonment, 
but unless a man desire death, he cannot be indifferent to life. 
The object of battle, however paradoxical it may appear, is to pre- 
serve life, that is, to inflict the utmost possible loss upon an enemy, 
at the least possible cost of blood to one’s self. Indifference to 
life can only be a morbid sentiment, emanating from a diseased 
mind, or from some other cause, that renders life burdensome? 
The man that courts death in battle, does so, because, whilst he 
desires to cast off an insupportable existence, he is eager to dis- 
guise suicide in the glorious garb of self-devotion. He may also 
desire to compound with his conscience, and thus hope to escape 
that penalty which religion and morality tell us will be the conse- 
quence of our wilfully throwing away that being with which God 
has vouchsafed to endow us. Indifference to life, if producing 
its extinction, is nothing else than suicide tricked out in the bril- 
liant halo of extreme valor. 

Were a whole army to be animated with such a sentiment, they 
would be like a host of maniacs, rushing blindfold upon destruc- 
tion. They would hurl themselves upon the enemy’s bayonets 
with heedless temerity, and, losing all self-possession or control 
over their passions, would defeat the sagest combinations. It is, 
however, in the French and Polish ranks, more than in any other, 
that we find instances of this reckless, unreflecting valor, bordering 
almost upon mental aberration. Indeed, so closely is indifference 
to life allied to hallucination, that it may be confounded with it. 
However, when we come to analyse this emotion amongst the 
French, it will often be found to be the offspring of extreme tempo- 
rary excitement, grafted on ambition. 

Under the category of excitement must be classed that feverish 
ardor of the moment, that indescribable intoxication of the soul, 
which propel men to the most desperate exertions, and urge them 
to confront peril with a contempt inconceivable to those who have 
never witnessed or experienced the influence of these stimulants. 
It, in fact, baffles description, as much as in many instances it 
overcomes all resistance. It may have its source in national 
spirit, hatred, revenge, or from the nerves being acted upon by the 
tumult, the movement, or the various indefinable emotions that 
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rush to men’s hearts and elevate them, as it were, above them- 
selves during the heat of battle. When tempered by prudence it 
is an admirable quality in soldiers, but dangerous in the highest 
degree when unrestrained. 

Individuals liable to excitement should never command in chief. 
As seconds, under the guidance of others, they may do well, “for 
in council it is good to see dangers, and in execution not to see 
them.” Excitement in the hands of a skilful general is an admi- 
rable lever; but even then it is sometimes detrimental. Thus, the 
impetuosity of the British horse has frequently caused much mis- 
chief, and the public despatches tell us that the guards at Talavera 
compromised themselves by a similar excess. Excitement may be 
likened to shocks of electricity, which decrease in intensity at 
each successive application. It is too much allied to passion to 
be durable, and in soldiers endurance and self-possession are the 
most desirable of all qualifications. It is certain that passion and 
self-command are two incompatible elements. Excitement is a 
fever, that influences the mind, and hurries man headlong onward ; 
but if he encounter determined opposition, it is likely to evaporate, 
or at least to lose much ofits elasticity. The result is depression, 
and thence repulse. Excitement can only be called into life by 
extraneous means, whereas, self-possession being permanent either 
from habit or organization, requires no support; it is of itself suffi- 
cient to sustain a man’s mind through all the vicissitudes of battle. 
The French possess to an eminent degree the fever of action, the 
British are masters of the more constant virtue. 


(To be continued.) 
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In the spring and summer of 1814, the following incidents of 
Indian history occurred, in great part to the personal knowledge 
of the late Mr. Lisa, an Indian trader of great respectability.— 
The only merit of the narrative will, I fear, be its strict adherence 
to facts. But in thus disclaiming all attempt to color by exaggera- 
tion, Iam none the less convinced, that an abler pen might well fail 
in justice to a description I may attempt. It is said that the won- 
ders of real life have beggared all the imaginings of fancy; and 
how certain, that many scenes, if painted, must ever lack their full 
coloring. The story, then, may interest those who, studying man 
in all climes and circumstances, may learn from it, that alike in fo- 
rest or city, slight causes produce upon him great effects; that wild or 
tame, he plunges into extremes from no adequate motives. But 
chiefly will the sad fortunes of my heroine illustrate the more hum- 
ble, physical study of the noble biped. 
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The Punca Indians are a reduced band; their warriors amount 
to no more than one hundred and fifty. They are invariably friend- 
ly to whites; and are noted for bravery and swiftness of foot.— 
Their village is at the mouth of the L’eau-qui-court ( Lucocore ) 
on the Missouri, a thousand miles from the spot where that river 
mingles its turbid waves with the placid Mississippi. In the spring 
of ’14 a calumet party of about twenty Grand Pawnees paid them 
a visit in their villages; the two tribes being on as good terms as 
Indians ever are. These are called by the whites begging parties; 
but with a desire always to make the best of human nature, I would 
ascribe to them less degrading motives; for though custom de- 
crees that presents be made on such occasions, all alike give and 
receive. The visiters were ‘‘smoked”’ as usual; feasted on fat 
dogs; and then they sang, danced, and “‘’counted their coups” 
(feats.) What a simple but powerful incentive to virtue, (Indian 
virtue ) is this custom! and how innocently is ambition thus sa- 
ted! The time is night; brilliant fires burn around; the stately 
chiefs are seated with all the cross-legged dignity of Turkish Pa- 
chas; the animating music of the song peals forth; the exhilirated 
braves dance with emulous ardor and activity ;—for a moment they 
cease ;—one of them recounts a coup, sticks an arrow in the ground, 
and tells the actor in a greater feat to take it as his own. The 
dance is renewed with increased animation, till at length the ar- 
row is removed by a dancer who relates his superior adventures ; 
his form seems to swell, his eye glistens with delight; the arrow is 
laid at the feet of a chief. Long they continue, but with endless 
variety ; until finally the chief distributes the simple honors, and 
thus adds his sanction to the merit of the prize. Fashion decides 
that modesty is not wanting in this self-praise: but it also requires 
and has the most powerful means to enforce, that the recital be the 
strictest truth. Thus does the red man of our forests closely imi- 
tate the noblest customs of Greece, in the day of her virtue and 
renown! 

Thus were the visiters treated; but a faithless return was made 
for open handed hospitality. A young brave of their number be- 
ing very unceremoniously entertained by the principal chief Shu-da- 
gah-ha, and his family, easily discovered an unfortunate difference, 
a jealousy between his two wives ; and struck with the appearance 
of the favorite, Mah-za-pa-mee—for she was a pretty woman, he 
determined to improve a temporary advantage, and engage in an 
intrigue. His affections, and ambition too, became engaged in the 
suit, and he warmly urged it. His good looks and eloquence com- 
bined to persuade her that nothing could equal the Pawnees, and 
the delightful life they led: he told her that they killed more buffa- 
loes, planted more corn and pumpkins, and had more scalp dances 
than any other nation; and above all, they stole more horses too, 
and their squaws never walked. How could she resist so happy 
a picture! She did not: she consented to fly with him to the pro- 
mised paradise. His arrangements were easily made; and the next 
night, like Paris, the beau ideal of beaux, he escaped triumphantly 
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with this modern Helena. Mah-za-pa-mee took with her an infant 
son, and guided by her lover, in due time arrived at the village of 
the Grand Pawnees, on the Rio-de-la-plata, or Anglice, the Big 
Platte. 

On discovering the flight the chief was quite outrageous: it was 
too late for pursuit: they had taken the best horses; but the sa- 
crifice of the remaining Pawnees, until then perfectly ignorant of 
the proceeding, could well appease his ire; and though innoceat, 
they had paid with their lives the forfeit of the indiscretion but for 
the active influence of Manuel Lisa. They were dismissed without 
presents and with dishonor. But Shu-da-gah-ha had more pride or 
policy than Menelaus, and war did not immediately result. 

Not long after this affair a small party of Dahcotahs,* probably 
to prove the truth of Hobbes’ theory of their nature, by carrying on 
a war ‘“‘whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
directed their footsteps to the village of the Grand Pawnees; and 
here, most unlike the chivalrous Greeks, (if between comparison and 
antithesis they do not detain the narrative,) prowled about undisco- 
vered, until at length they killed and scalped a son-in-law of that 
very distinguished chief Car-ra-ra-ka-wah-wah-ho, whom the whites 
called Long Hair. This was done in darkness and very near the 
village. A trail cannot be followed at night; but very early the fol- 
lowing morning, eighty braves were in pursuit as fast as their char- 
gers could carry them. During the night the Sioux had not been 
idle. An Indian a-foot can travel as far perhaps in twenty-four hours 
as another a-horseback. ‘The next morning the sun rose upon 
them near fifty miles from the Pawnee village; the Pawnees per- 
ceived from their trail that their enemies were but five or six in 
number, which induced them to continue in untiring pursuit for 
three days. The Sioux in their flight passed by the Punca village, 
simply, because it was in their nearest direction home. The con- 
science-stricken Pawnees had from the first suspected them to be 
Puncas; but on perceiving that the trail led directly to their village, 
doubt yelded to certainty in their minds, and they continued the 
pursuit—not to attack the Puncas, but in the hope, if failing to 
overtake the party, to cut off some straggler at a respectful dis- 
tance from the village. Accordingly when arrived within two miles 
of it on the fourth day, they were delighted to discover two young 
Punca hunters; they instantly engaged in hot pursuit. But the 
ground was much broken, and the young Puncas were determin- 
ed that the reputation of their tribe for swiftness of foot should not 
suffer on this occasion, so they ran like heroes, for their lives were 
at stake. The Pawnees did not dream of their escaping ; nor did 
they, which was more important, perceive how near they were ap- 
proaching the village, so warmly were their imaginations engaged 
with the idea of the two scalps that were careering before them.— 
But the Puncasdid escape, and soon did they make it known; for 





sai Daheotahs is the national name of many rather distinct bands, but chiefly 
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never, till then, was heaven’s conclave saluted with such horrid dis- 
cord. The braves all yelled like devils ; each squaw howled for ten 
and wolf dogs were ten to their one, and gave distinguished proof of 
the power of their lungs. The luckless urchin that disturbs a nest of 
hornets, is not more warmly assailed, or sooner put to his heels, than 
were the panic-struck Pawnees by this nest of fiery Puncas. Those 
that could not lay hands on horses sallied forth scarce the less swiftly 
on foot. Away! away they went! with what a sublime confusion 
of sound and motion! a mighty chase, with life and death upon the 
issue! On! on they go! now they dash into that bushy ravine, and 
how the awful din is mellowed. But the hill is gained and they 
burst pel! mell into view with that astounding shout! Away! away! 
Now Pawnee do thy best! Hear that cutting sound, that shrill 
war cry! sweet music to the Punca; to the Pawnee, the jarring 
signal of his doom. Six times was heard that well known yell of 
Shu-da-gah-ha. He was avenged. Noble feats of horsemanship were 
that day performed by the best of riders; feats which made one 
shudder to examine in cold blood. But most of the horses were 
run down and abandoned, and Punca and Pawnee ran on foot.— 
The latter threw away their guns and strewed the prairie with cum- 
brous finery; and to this many were indebted for their safety.— 
The Puncas ceased to pursue at night more than twenty miles from 
their village ; they had taken eight scalps and captured many hor- 
ses and guns. 

Thus we see two tribes fairly in a war, originating in the indis- 
cretion of Mah-za-pa-mee, which led to the mistake which caused 
the war. 

But, to return to our heroine and the Pawnee village. In due 
time the foremost of the scattered messengers of misfortune arrived : 
it was in the night. Fortunately, Mah-za-pa-mee had made a warm 
friend of an old squaw, who hastened with the first news of the 
disaster, to warn her of her impending danger; for then no one 
could doubt the fate that was in store for her; she and her son 
would be sacrificed to Pawnee revenge. The old woman furnished 
her with moccasins and smoked meat, and she immediately escaped 
from the village, alone and on foot, and she took with her her son. 

This was late in June; and she determined ‘‘to strike”’ for the 
nearest waters of the L’eau-qui-court, hoping to meet her band, 
who usually followed up that river on the summer buffalo hunt. 
Her meat was soon gone, and roots were her sole resource; and 
she was without any means of kindling a fire. Thus she journeyed, 
carrying on her back her child, now two years old, enduring the 
scorching heat of the shadeless prairie by day, and chilled by its 
cold dews at night. Thus simply are the facts narrated. But who 
shall paint to the senses the full horror of her sufferings of mind 
and body! 

She reached the L’eau-qui-court, and found that her entire tribe 
had passed many days before. Mah-za-pa-mee did not despair. 
She could not hope to overtake them; but for days she searched 
their trail and camps, endeavoring to find something left or ‘‘ caché,”’ 
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that would serve for food; but all failed. She then resolved to 
follow down the river, and, if able, to reach the village; she would 
find there green corn, and pumpkins, always planted before the 
annual hunting migration. More than a hundred miles were be- 
fore her, starved and burdened as she was, wasted by the extremes 
of the weather, and ever assailed by that maddening pest, the mus- 
quito. But her life was prolonged by the small fish which she 
caught in shallow streams and pools, and they of course were 
eaten raw! Perchance the reader is a tenderly nurtured lady. 
Can she imagine herself in such a state? 

Late in August, Mah-za-pa-mee reached the vicinity of her vil- 
lage on the Missouri: and she found it—oh! last stroke of unre- 
lenting fate!—occupied by hostile Indians, before whom the last 
vestige of vegetation was fast disappearing. She hid herself, but 
yielded to despair. 

Mah-za-pa-mee and her son were discovered the next day by a 
white man of Mr. Lisa’s company. He was of a small party that 
had been left in charge of a storehouse, some distance below: pro- 
visions having become scarce, they had ascended the river to see 
if the Puncas had returned with a supply of meat. Their appear- 
ance when found was described as emaciated, wretched, and even 
horrible. And, indeed, if there were room for it, who would not 
doubt the possibility of their surviving? 

Under no other circumstances does poor human nature show sa 
much its weakness, become so much degraded, as when assailed by 
starvation. Famine! now: cht but thou can reduce proud, gifted, 
noble man, to the level of the wretched beast. Thou shakest his 
reason from its pedestal! Thou makest him yield all to revolting 
appetite! But, no more.—Mah-za-pa-mee, well and hearty, w ould 
probably have terminated an existence then worth preserving 
rather than meet her husband thus humbled, and a petitioner: but 
now, suffering worse than death—the loathsome picture of famine— 
true to the singular nature of her species, clinging the more closely 
to life—she seeks to offer herself before her injured lord, for a 
mouthful of food. 

Mah-za- pa-mee at length rejoined her tribe, and sought to throw 
herself at the feet of her husband. Pity is allied to affection; and 
much was she to be pitied: but chiefly was she to depend upon 
her child, that inseparable link of union, for forgiveness. It was 
that which succeeded: for surely the chief, Shu-da-gah-ha, did not 
believe her, that the Pawnee threw ‘‘squaw medicine” (love pow- 
der) on her; that ‘‘he bewitched her.” She was forgiven, grew 
apace in flesh and favor, and has since been seen, as has her son, 
healthy and happy. 


P. S. G. C. (1830.) 
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[FROM LEES’ MEMOIRS OF THE SOUTHERN WAR.] 
BRIGADIER GENERAL DANIEL MORGAN; 


Of the Virginia line on continental establishment, deservedly 
ranked among the best and most efficient soldiers of the United 
States, was born in New Jersey; from whence he emigrated to 
Virginia in 1755. Like many of the greatest men of every coun- 
try, his native condition was indigent, so much so as to render it 
necessary for young Morgan to enter into service as a laborer for 
daily wages. 

Soon after his arrival in Vi irginia, he obtained employment from 
farmer Roberts, near Charlestow n, in the county of Jefferson, oe 
Berkely.) Afterwards he was engaged to drive a wagon for John 
Ashley, overseer for Nathaniel Burrell, Esq., at his estate on the 
Shenandoah river, in Federick county, near Berry’s ferry. When 
he left Ashley, Morgan had, by his care and industry, amassed 
enough cash to purchase a wagon and team; which purchase he 
made, and soon afterwards entered with it into the employment of 
Mr. John Ballantine, at his establishment on Occoquan creek. 
At the expiration of his year, Braddock’s expedition was spoken 
of as an event certainly to take place in the course of the ensuing 
summer. Morgan reserved himself, wagon, &c., for this expedis 
tion, and joined the army, but in what character is not known. 

He received, during his military service, a severe wound in the 
face; the scar of which was through life very visible. We do not 
understand in what affair this happened; but it was from a rifle 
or musket, aimed, as he said himself, by an Indian. The bullet 
entered the back of his neck, and passed through his left cheek, 
knocking out all his jaw teeth on that side. 

In the course of the campaign he was unjustly punished, by bee 
ing brought to the halbert under a charge of contumely to a British 
officer, where he received five hundred lashes. The officer being 
afterwards convinced of his cruel error, made every amend in his 
power to the maltreated Morgan; who, satisfied with the contri- 
tion evinced by the officer, magnanimously forgave him. Nor did 
the recollection of this personal outrage operate in the least to the 
prejudice of the British officers in the late war. Many of them, 
as is well known, fell into the hands of Morgan, and invariably 
received from him compassionate and kind treatment. 

The general would often, among his intimate friends, recur to 
this circumstance; the narrative whereof he generally concluded, 
by saying, ina jooull ir way, that “ King George was indebted to 
him one lash yet; for the drummer mis scounted one, and he knew 
well when he did it; so that he received four hundred and ninetys 
nine, when he promised him five hundred.” 

In this period of life, from twenty to thirty years of age, More 


gan was extremely dissipated; and spent much of his time in 
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vulgar tippling and in gambling houses. However, although 
habituated to the free use of ardent spirits, he was never considered 
as a drunkard ; and though enamored with cards and dice, he was 
a cautious player, increasing rather than diminishing his cash fund. 
This course of life subjected him to many affrays and furious 
pugilistic combats. The theatre of these exploits was Berryville, 
a small village in the county of Frederick, commonly called Battle- 
town; named, as generally supposed, from the fierce combats 
fought on its soil under the banners of Morgan. 

Whatever may have been the cause, it is certain that he spent 
much of his leisure at this place ; that he fought there many severe 
battles ; and that though often vanquished he never was known to 
omit seizing the first opportunity which presented, after return of 
strength, of taking another bout with his conqueror; and this he 
repeated from time to time, until at length victory declared in his 
favor. 

Such was the innate invincibility of young Morgan—which 
never forsook him, when, by the strength of his unimproved 
genius, and the propitiousness of fortune, he gained an extended 
theatre of action, as replete with difficulty as to him with glory. 
When he returned from Braddock’s expedition he reassumed his 
former employment, and drove his own wagon. In a few years 
his previous savings, added to the little he earned in the campaign, 
enabled him to purchase a small tract of land from a Mr. Black- 
burn, in the county of Frederick; on which, during our war, he’ 
erected a handsome mansion house, with suitable accompanying 
improvements, and called it Saratoga, in commemoration of the 
signal victory obtained by General Gates, to which he had himself 
principally contributed. On this farm Morgan, having married 
shortly after his return from his military tour, resided when the 
revolutionary war broke out. 

The smattering experience gained during Braddock’s expedition, 
pointed him out to the leading men of Federick, as qualified to 
command the first company of riflemen raised in that county, in 
defence of our country. He speedily completed his company, as 
all the finest youth of Frederick flocked to him: among whom 
was Lieutenant, afterwards Colonel Heth, and many others, who in 
the course of the war became approved officers. With this com- 
pany Morgan hastened to the American army, encamped before 
Boston, in 1775, and soon afterwards was detached by the com- 
mander-in-chief under Arnold, in his memorable expedition against 
Quebec. 

The bold and disastrous assault, planned and executed by the 
celebrated Montgomery against that city, gave opportunity for the 
display of heroism to individuals, and furnished cause of deep re- 
gret to the nation by the loss of the much beloved Montgomery. 
No officer distinguished himself more than Captain Morgan. Ar- 
nold commanded the column to which Morgan was attached, and 
became disabled by a ball through his leg early in the action, and 
was carried off to a place of safety. ° 
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Our troops having lost their leader, each corps pressed forward 
as the example of its officer invited. Morgan took the lead, and 
proceeded by Serjeant, afterwards Lieutenant Colonel Porterfield, 
who unfortunately fell at the battle of Camden, when his life might 
have saved an army, mounted the first barrier ; and rushing forward, 
passed the second barrier, Lieutenant Heth and Serjeant Porterfield 
only before him. In this point of the assault a group of noble 
spirits united in surmounting the obstacles opposed to our progress ; 
among them were Greene and Thayer of Rhode Island, Hen- 
dricks of Pennsylvania, and Humphreys of Virginia; the two last 
of whom were killed. 

Vain was this blaze of glory. Montgomery’s fall stopped the 
further advance of the principal column of attack; and the severi- 
ty of the raging storm, the obstacles of nature and of art in our 
way, and the combined attack of the enemy's force, no longer di- 
vided by attention to the column under Montgomery, overpowered 
all resistance. Morgan (with most of the corps of Arnold) was 
taken ; and, as heretofore mentioned, experienced a different treat- 
ment from Sir Guy Carleton than was at that period customary for 
British officers to dispense to American prisoners. The kindness 
of Carleton, from motives of policy, applied more forcibly to the 
privates than the officers, and produced a durable impression. 

While Morgan was in confinement at Quebec, the following 
anecdote, told by himself, manifests the high opinion entertained 
by the enemy of his military talents from his conduct in this assault. 
He was visited occasionally by a British officer, to him unknown; 
but, from his uniform, he appeared to belong to the navy, and to be 
an officer of distinction. During one of his visits, after convers- 
ing upon many topics, “ he asked Morgan if he did not begin to 
be convinced that the resistance of America was visionary? and he 
endeavored to impress him with the disastrous consequences 
which must infallibly ensue, if the idle attempt was persevered in, 
and very kindly exhorted him to renounce the ill-advised under- 
taking. He declared, with seeming sincerity and candor, his ad- 
miration of Morgan’s spirit and enterprise, which he said were 
worthy of a better cause ; and told him, if he would agree to with- 
draw from the American and join the British standard, he was au- 
thorized to promise him the commission, rank, and emoluments, of 
a colonel in the royal army.” Morgan rejected the proposal with 
disdain; and concluded his reply by observing, ‘‘ that he hoped 
he would never again insult him in his distressed and unfortunate 
situation, by making him offers which plainly implied that he 
thought him a rascal.’’ The officer withdrew, and the offer was 
never repeated. 

As soon as our prisoners were exchanged, Morgan hastened to 
the army; and by the recommendation of General Washington was 
appointed to the command ofa regiment. In this station he acted 
under the commander-in-chief in 1777, when a select rifle corps 
was formed out of the others in the army, and committed to his di- 
rection, seconded by Lieutenant Colonel Richard Butler of Penn- 
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sylvania, and Major Morris of New Jersey, two officers of high 
talents, and especially qualified for the enterprising service to 
which they were assigned. Morgan and his riflemen were sin- 
gularly useful to Washington; but our loss of Ticonderoga, and 
the impetuous acvance of Burgoyne, proclaimed so loudly the 
gloomy condition of our affairs in the north, that the general, who 
thought only of the public good, deprived himself of Morgan and 
sent him to Gates, where he was persuaded his services were most 
required. 

The splendid issue of the subsequent campaign and the triumph 
of Gates have been mentioned, as well as the instrumentality of 
Morgan in produing the glorious issue. Great and effectual as 
were his exertions, General Gates did not even mention him in 
his official despatches. ‘The cause of this cruel omission was 
then known to but few. 

General Morgan himself says, that immediately after the surren- 
der of Burgoyne he visited Gates on business, when he was taken 
aside by the general, and confidently told that the main army was 
extremely dissatisfied with the conduct of the war by the comman- 
der-in-chief; and that several of the best officers threatened to resign 
unless achange took place. Morgan perfectly understood the views 
of Gates in this conference, although he was then astranger to the 
correspondence which he had held with Conw ay and others; and 
sternly replied, “that he had one favor to ask of him, which was, 
never to mention that detestible subject to him again; for under 
no other man than Washington, as commander-in-chief, would 
he ever serve.’ From that moment all intimacy between himself 
and Gates ceased; and when, a few days afterwards, the latter 
gave a dinner to the principal officers of the British army, among 
which of course some of ours were mixed. Morgan was not in- 
vited. 

It so happened that this meritorious officer found it necessary 
to call upon General Gates the same evening on military busi- 
ness. He was introduced into the dining room; and as soon as 
he spoke with Gates, withdrew, unannounced to his guests. The 
British officers inquired his name, seeing from his uniform that he 
was a field officer; and upon being informed that it was Colonel 
Morgan, they arose from the table, “overtook him in the yard, and 
made themselves severally known to him; having, as they inge- 
nuously declared, severely felt him in the field. Thus the slight 
of Gates recoiled poignantly on himself. 

After the return of Morgan to the main army, he continued ac- 
tively employed by the commander-in- -chief, and never failed to 
promote the guod of the service by his sagacity, his vigilance, and 
his perseverence. In 1780 his health became much impaired, and 
he obtained leave of absence, when he returned to his family in 
Frederick, where he continued until after the fall of Charleston. 

When General Gates was called to the chief command in the 
South, he visitedMorgan, and urged the colonel toaccompany him. 
Morgan did not conceal his dissatisfaction at the treatment he had 
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heretofore received, and proudly spoke of the important aid he 
had rendered to him, and the ungrateful return he had experienced. 
Being some few weeks afterwards promoted by Congress to the 
rank of brigadier general by brevet, with the view of detaching 
him to the south, he revaired to the army of Gates, but did not 
reach Carolina in time to take a part in the battle of Camden. He 
joined Gates at Hillsborough, and was sent under Smallwood to 
Salisbury with all the force fitted for service. Gates, as soon as he 
had prepared the residue of his army, followed and gave to Mor- 
gan, in his arrangement for the field, the command of the light 
troops. 

Greene now arrived as the successor of Gates, which was follow- 
ed by that distribution of his force which led to the battle of the 
Cowpens; the particulars of which have been related, and the ine 
fluence of which was felt in every subsequent step of the war in 
the Corolinas. 

* Morgan, when overtaken by Greene on his retreat with his pri- 
soners, had decided upon passing the mountains; a resolution no 
doubt salutary in its effect, if applied to the safety of his own 
corps and of the prisoners, but fatal to the operations of Greene, 
which ought to have guided the deliberations of Morgan, but 
which seems not to have had its due wei ight. Greene forbade 
the measure ; which produced a declaration from Morgan, that he 
would be no longer responsible for consequences: to which the ree 
storer of the south amicably and firmly replied, ‘‘ neither shall] 
you; for the measure is my own.” 

Morgan continued at the head of the light troops until the two 
divindons of the army united at Guilford court-house. There every 
persuasion and excitement were essayed to induce him to retain 
his command until the army made good its retreat; but the effort 
was vain. He left us, and left impressions with many not very fas 
vorable to that purity of patriotism essential to round the character 
ofa great soldier. Returning home, he continued in tranquillity 
with his family, bestowing his attention cn the improvement of his 
farm and his fortune. 

When the infatuated transmontane inhabitants of Pennsylvania, 
menaced by force of arms to prostrate the majesty of the laws, and 
consequently reduced President Washington to the mortifying ne- 
cessity of arresting their folly and wickedness by the bayonet, 
Morgan was summoned by the Executive of Virginia to the field, 
at the head of the militia of that State ordered on this service ; 
having been some years before appointed senior major general in 
the commonwealth. 





*This anecdote is considered by Colonel Howard to be derived from erro- 
neous information. Before he reached the Cahawba, and before he was joined 
by Greene, Morgan often told Howard that, “‘if it was necessary to save the 

risoners, he would cross the mountains with them; but when he was joined 
y Greene, they were 3 or 4 days march ahead of him, and out of the enemy’s 
reach.” —£d, 
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On the advance of the army from Fort Cumberland and Bedford 
to pass the Allegheny mountains, General Morgan was charged 
with the direction of the light troops of the left column. 

The ill treatment which his old friend Colonel Neville had expe- 
rienced from a party of the insurgents, the exile of his son-in-law, 
Presley Neville, and his innate abhorrence of opposition to the 
laws of his country, whose government he admired in theory and in 
practice, gave to the mind of Morgan an indignant irascibility 
which occasionally manifested itself on the expedition, to the dis- 
quietude of those against whom it pointed. Nevertheless he bridled 
this adventitious fierceness, and conformed his conduct to the re- 
gulations prescribed for the government of the army. 

Upon the retreat of the main body, Morgan was left at the head 
of a respectable corps in the bosom of the insurgents, until the en- 
suing spring; when, by order of the President, his corps was with- 
drawn. 

The part he took upon this occasion, seems to have inspired the 
general with a desire for political distinction. He was baffled in 
the first, and succeeded in the second attempt to obtain a seat in 
the House of Representatives of the United States, from the dis- 
trict of Frederick. Having served the constitutional period, he re- 
turned to his family, and declined offering as a candidate at the en- 
suing election. 

About this time his health was much impaired, and the robust- 
ness of his constitution was gradually sinking. He had previous- 
ly removed from Saratoga to a farm near his juvenile ground, Ber- 
ryville, ( Battletown ; ) and after a few years he retired from thence 
to the town of Winchester for the benefit of his health, which 
more and more declined. Languishing for some years, he at length 
closed his eventful life at Winchester. 

Morgan was stout and active, six feet in height, strong, not 
too much encumbered with flesh, and was exactly fitted for the 
toils and pomp of war. His mind was discriminating and solid, 
but not comprehensive and combining. His manners plain and de- 
corous, neither insinuating or repulsive. His conversation grave, 
sententious and considerate, unadorned and uncaptivating. He 
reflected deeply, spoke little, and executed with keen persever- 
ance whatever he undertook. He was indulgent in his military 
command, preferring always the affections of his troops, to that re- 
spect and awe which surround the rigid disciplinarian. 

No man better loved this world, and no man more reluctantly 
quitted it. He wasin the habit of expressing this feeling to his in- 
timates without reserve, and used to say that he would agree to 
pass much of his life as a galley slave, rather than exchange this 
world for that unknown. He was the reverse of the great Washing- 
ton in this respect, whom he very much resembled in that happy 
mixture of caution and ardor which distinguished the American 
hero. For the latter, when speaking upon the subject of death, 
would often declare, that he would not repass his life were it in 
his option. Yet no man, contradictory as it may appear, valued 
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life less than Morgan, when duty called him to meet his foe. Stop- 
ped neither by danger nor by difficulty, he rushed into the hottest 
of the battle, enamored with the glory which encircles victory. 
General Morgan, like thousands of mortals when nearly worn 
out by the hand of time, resorted for comfort to the solace of reli- 
gion. He manifested great penitence for the follies of his early 
life; this was followed by joining the Presbyterian church, in full 
communion, with which he continued to his last day. When his 
remains were interred, an eloquent and appropriate sermon was de- 
livered to a crowded audience by the reverend Mr. William Hill. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
No. IV. 


BATTLE OF WHITE PLAINS. 


The following account of the operations of the American and British armies, 
from the landing of the latter at Frog’s Point, to the battle of White Plains, on 
the 28th of October, 1776, is taken from a letter written by a gentlemen in the 
American army, and dated “* Camp near the Mills, about three miles north of 
White Plains, Vovember 1, 1776. The writer, who was in the action, and, as 
he observes, ‘‘ under as good advantages as any one man, perhaps, to observe all 
that passed,” has given the particulars of the action from his own observation. 


About the 15th of October, the great movements of the enemy 
up the sound, their landing in large bodies at Frog’s Point, and 
the intelligence which the generals obtained that the enemy with 
their whole force were off against East Chester, and New Rochel, 
and that both Lord and General Howe were there in person, gave 
the generals full satisfaction that General Howe’s plan was to make 
a bold stroke, and hem in and cut off our army at once. General 
Lee, I have understood, thought that the situation of the army of 
the States of America was too much confined and cramped, and 
that it would not be good policy to lie still in such a situation, or 
to hazard the great cause in which we were embarked, in one ge- 
neral action, in which, if we should not succeed, the army might 
be lost, as a retreat would be extremely difficult, ifnot impossible, it 
was determined by the generals thereof to counteract the enemy by 
a general movement. General McDougal’s brigade from the lines 
at Herlem, several regiments, of militia at Fort Washington, and 
five or six regiments from the Jersey side, were ordered over King’s 
Bridge, and marched on towards the enemy to counteract them in 
their operations. Generals Heath, Parsons, &c., with more than 
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half the army were there before ; General Lee also now took his 
post on that side not far from the enemy. On the 16th, the gene- 
rals were all in council, and I suppose determined to leave Her- 
lem, Fort Washington and King’s Bridge, only with a garrison, and 
march into the country, to prevent the enemy from ravaging the 
coast and surrounding us, and by our movements to lead them into 
the country. Jn the meantime the stores, baggage, etc., were mo- 
ved to places of safety with the greatest expedition. General Lin- 
coln had orders to post himself on Valentine Hill, near Mile Square, 
and to cast up some works for defence, and redoubts were cast up 
on the hills and on all difficult passes on the road from King’s 
Bridge to Mile Square, to secure our march. On the 17th, General 
Spencer’s whole division had orders to march to Mile Square, which 
we reached next day; two brigades of that division encamped at 
Mile Square, on the left of General Lincoln, and Lord Stirling 
marched on farther, and formed still on the left of them towards 
White Plains, making a front towards the enemy from East Ches- 
ter almost to White Plains, on the east side of the highway, so as 
to secure the march of the troops behind us on our right, and to 
defend the teams and wagons that brought on our sick, cannon, 
stores, etc. In this manner one division of the army passed the 
other, till we extended from the Sound up to White Plains, and 
over to King’s street, not far from Connecticut line, where Gene- 

ral Parsons took his post, and till the last division on the right 
wing, which was General Lee’s, reached the Plains, and marched 
out ‘westward between the main body of the army and the river; 
this was on the 25th and 26th of October; this left all the road 
from East Chester to King’s Bridge open to the enemy, excepting 
a few guards, and a regiment at or near Fort Independ ence; this, 
I have pnderstood, was Colonel Wyley’s, and that his orders were 
if the enemy came on too powerfully to retreat to Fort Washing- 
ton. General Greene, I have understood, is at Fort W ashington 
with about one thousand six hundred or two thousand men, and 
that the garrison is well supplied with provisions and warlike stores, 
so as to stand a long siege; they have a communication with the 
pusts on the high rocks. on the opposite shore; all the barracks 
and preparations for winter we have been obliged to leave for the 
present: ourstores of every kind, so far asI can learn, have been 
brought off and sent to places of safety; our field artillery, with 
two double fortified twelve pounders and one brass twenty-four 
pounder, we have brought on with us, 

While we were making this grand movement into the country 
the enemy were not idle; having collected their troops from «ll 
quarters at Frog’s Point and on board their ships, which were 
ranged along the shore, off against the Point and opposite to East 
Chester, on the 18th they began a cannonade from their shipping 
early in the day, and landed some men on a point or neck of land 
near East Chester meeting house, and their main body advanced 
from Pell’s Neck out towards the great post road from Connecti- 
cut to New York. General Lee, who had been watching their mo- 
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tions, had posted a regiment or two of men with one of the rifile 
battalions in a very advantageous manner to annoy them and to 
bring them into an ambush, which partly succeeded; a large ad- 
vanced guard came forward with two parties on the right and left 
of them to flank and get round our people whenever small parties 
should appear to oppose them. A small party of our troops were 
sent forward to fire on the large advanced body of the enemy, and 
to divert and lead them on to a wall, behind which the regiments 
mentioned were principally secreted. The enemy came near the 
wall and received a general fire from our troops, which broke their 
advanced party entirely, so that they ran back to the main body, 
formed and came on again in larger numbers, keeping up a heavy 
fire with field pieces on the walls and men; they advanced now 
very near and received a second fire which entirely routed them 
again, and they retreated in a narrow lane, by a wall, in a confus- 
ed, huddled manner, near which were posted a large body of rifle- 
men and some companies of musketmen, who, at this favorite mo- 
ment, poured in upon them a most heavy fire, once or twice, before 
they could get out of the way, and they were seen to fall in great 
numbers; the whole body of the enemy then advanced in solid co- 
lumns, and large flanking parties advanced different ways to sur- 
round our men; they, however, kept the wall till the enemy advanced 
a third time, and, after giving them several fires, retreated by orders 
from their officers. General Lee greatly commended the conduct 
of the men. The enemy were thought, at the lowest computation, 
to have lost five hundred men, some think not less than a thou- 
sand; we had but very few killed, and, as far as I can learn, not 
more than fifty or sixty wounded. The enemy advanced on a high 
point or neck of land not far from East Chester meeting-house, 
from whence they were able to command the road with their field 
pane but they kept very much in a body, so that our people on 
Saturday and Sunday nights, the 19th and 20th of October, brought 
off more than one hundred barrels of pork that had been left in the 
store at East Chester, without any molestation. About the same 
time the enemy sent light parties along the shore, as far as New 
Rochel and Maronuk, but their main body roved very little. 

On the evening of the 22d, thirty-six of the enemy were taken, 
and next morning brought to head quarters ; they were tory rangers, 
who had enlisted under the infamous Major Rogers. One of them 
had been an officer in the New York service, and deserted from us 
long since. Two or three of them, I have been told, were from 
Newtown in Connecticut. 

On the 23d there was much cannonading, and a smart engage- 
ment between a party of our men and the enemy ; the enemy were 
beat, leaving thirteen Hessians dead on the field, whom our peo- 
ple buried ; one wounded lieutenant, who was taken ; our people 
also found a major’s commission in the field ; but whether it be- 
longed to any of the slain, or to some officer w ho might be wound- 
ed and carried off, they could not determine. In the action we had 
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not one man killed on the ground, and only six or eight wounded ; 
but one, it was thought, mortally. 

Friday, 25th, there was much firing from the ships in honor of 
George the Third, who came to the throne on the 25th of October ; 
and the enemy advanced a little into the country, but with great 
precaution, having an advanced guard of two thousand men or 
more, with a number of excellent field pieces ; at night they would 
halt on advantageous ground with their cannon well mounted 
round them; thus they have come ona mile or two ina day, in 
the most cautious manner, with great art and generalship. 

Sabbath day, the 27th, the enemy sent up two ships to cut off 
the communication between Fort Washington and the Jersey 
shore, but lay so much below Fort Washington that they could not 
fire on them to good advantage; at the same time a general attack 
was made by the enemy on our lines at Haerlem, but they were re- 
pulsed three times successfully ; and the last time went off in great 
confusion, and our troops pursued them some miles. It is said 
they lost eight or nine hundred men; that our men were not able 
to bury them the next day. The ships were soon so much mauled 
and damaged, by our cannon, that they were obliged to slip their 
cables and fall down the river; they were, it is said, greatly 
damaged, but neither of them sink. 

Monday, 28th, we had intelligence that the enemy, with their 
whole body, were advancing towards us; the army were alarmed, 
and part of General Wadsworth’s brigade, with some other regi- 
ments, under the command of General Spencer, consisting in the 
whele of five or six hundred men, were sent out as an advance 
party to skirmish with the enemy, and harrass them in their 
march. We marched on to a hill, about one mile and a half from 
our lines, with an artillery company and two field pieces, and 
placed ourselves behind walls and fences, in the best manner we 
could’; and the light parties of the enemy, with their advance 
guard, consisting of two or three thousand men, came in sight, and 
marched on briskly towards us, keeping the high grounds, and the 
light horse pranced on a little in the rear, making a very martial 
appearance. As our light parties came on to the hills, and discov- 
ered where we were, the enemy began to cannonade us, and to 
fling shells from their hobits and small mortars; their light parties 
soon came on, and we, firing upon them from the walls and fences, 
broke and scattered them at once; but they would run from our 
front and get round upon our wings to flank us; and as soon as 
our fire discovered where we were, the enemy’s artillery would at 
once begin to play upon us in a most furious manner ; we kept the 
walls till the enemy were just ready to surround us, and then we 
would retreat from one wall and hill to another, and maintain our 
ground there in the same manner, till numbers were just ready to 
surround us. Once the Hessian grenadiers came up in front of 
Colonel Douglass’s regiment, and we fired a general volley upon 
them, at about twenty rods distance, and scattered them like leaves 
in a whirlwind; and they ran off so far, that some of the regiments 
ran out to the ground where they were, when we fired upon them 
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and brought off their arms and accoutrements and rum, that the men 
who fell had with them, which we had time to drink round with 
before they came on again. They formed at a distance, and waited 
till their artillery and main body came on, when they advanced in 
solid columus upon us, and were gathering all round us, ten to 
our one. Colonel Douglass and Silliman’s regiments fired four or five 
times on them, as they were advancing, and then retreated ; but 
not till the enemy began to fire on their flanks. Colonels Silliman, 
Douglass, and Arnold, behaved nobly, and the men gained much 
applause. Colonel Webb’s, Silliman’s, and Douglass’s regiments 
had the principal share in the action. Colonel Webb had four 
killed, and eight or ten wounded. Silliman lost six and had ten 
or twelve wounded. Colonel Douglass had three killed and six 
wounded. Colonels Brooks’s, Smallwood’s, and Ritzmas’s re- 
giments, who were drawn up on the hill near the lines, suffered 
considerably ; our Joss in the whole may be seventy or eighty 
killed and wounded. Itis said by the deserters and captives, who 
agreed in their stories that the enemy had about three hundred 
killed and wounded. The scene was grand and solemn, and the 
adjacent hills smoked, as though on fire, and bellowed and 
trembled with a perpetual cannonade and fire of field pieces, 
hobits, and mortars; the air groaned with streams of cannon and 
musket shot; the air and hills smoked and echoed terribly with 
the bursting of shells; the fences and walls were knocked down, 
and torn to pieces, and men’s Jegs, arms, and bodies, mangled with 
cannon and grape shot, all round us. I was in the action, and 
under as good advantages as any one man, perhaps, to observe all 
that passed, and write these particulars of the action from my own 
observation. No general action was designed on our part, and I 
believe one thousand were never engaged at any time with the 
enemy, they came on to the hills opposite our lines and halted ; 
and after cannonading some part of our lines a short time, they 
became very still and quiet. On the 3lst it was observed that they 
had near finished four or five batteries, which they had erected 
against us; and as our ground near the centre of the town at White 
Plains, was not good, being over looked by neighboring hills, the 
general last night drew off most of the troops from the lines there, 
and this morning the general and sentries burned the town and 
forage all round it, and came off about nine o’clock. 

We had carried off all our stores, and planted our artillery on 
the hills about a mile and a halfback of the centre of the town. 
The enemy advanced in the forenoon on the ground we left, and 
as soon they came over the hills, we saluted them with our cannon 
and field pieces, and they advanced no farther; our sick and 
wounded are sent out eight or ten miles; our men are in spirits, 
and with much patience endure great hardships and fatigue. I be- 
lieve the main body of the enemy lie off against us, and that they 
have formed no line across the country, as yet; and below us, their 
Jight horse may possibly scour across as far as the river; but how 
that is, I cannot determine. All things seem to be quiet at Fort 
Washington. 
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WASHINGTON’S ORDER BOOK. 


We have had in our possession for some time past, waiting for a leisure mo- 
ment to make a few extracts therefrom, a small *“ Order Book” in the hand 
writing of General WasHINGTON; it embraces but a short period, viz: from the 
22d June to the 8th August, 1779, and was probably designed only asa memo- 
randum book, or diary, for his own reference; it is characterized by that uniform 
neatness, and exemption from erasure or interlineation, which have always 
distinguished General WASHINGTON’s writings. Every thing relative to this 
truly great and good man, possesses an interest, which will be strengthened by 
the lapse of time; and this little book may be viewed not merely as a valued 
relic, butas evincing a remarkable trait in the General’s character, and worthy 
of all imitation, his particular attention to every minutie connected with his 
duties. 

We now proceed to make such extracts as cannot fail, we think, to be inter- 
esting to our readers. 


Heap Quarters, New Winpsor, June 22, 1779. 


While the army remains in its present situation Major General 
Heath will take command of the three brigades on the east side of 
the river, Parson’s, Nixon’s and Huntington’s. 

24—Captn Henry Hardman of the 7th Maryland regiment, entitled 
to a majority, is appointed Brigade Major to the 2d Maryland bri- 
gade, and is to be obeyed and respected accordingly. 

The officers commanding brigades will cause immediate appli- 
cation to be made agreeable to the general order of the 19th May 
last for all deficiencies of arms in their respective brigades. 

25—A board of general officers whereof Maj. Gen. Greene is to 
be president to sit tomorrow morning 10 o’clock at Smith’s Clove 
on matters which will then be submitted to their consideration.— 
The board to meet at the president’s head quarters. 

The commissary will take care to lay in a considerable stock of 
hard bread at West Point for the use of the garrison on any extra- 
ordinary occasion. 

The troops in general to have constantly two days bread before- 
hand, and the brigade commissaries, to have two days salt provi- 
sions in reserve to be issued on an emergency. 

27th—[ The ordinance passed by Congress March 23, 1779, 
“for regulating the cloathing department for the armies of the Uni- 
ted States, ’’ is here copied at length. | 

30—The new regulations for the order and discipline of the ar- 
my being now arrived and distnbuted, the General hopes and ex- 
pects that every officer will pay the strictest conformity to them 
and exert himself within the limits of his command to have them 
carried into immediate execution. 

The Inspector General will as speedily as possible have an in- 
spection into the two divisions under the command of Major Gene- 
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rals Heath and McDougall, and will introduce the new formation 
on the same principles which have been observed in the other di- 
visions. He will please to begin with the brigades on the east side 
of the river. 

July Ist—The whole army is for the future to undergo a month- 
ly inspection, in which the state of the men’s arms, accoutrements, 
ammunition and cloathing, and camp equipage, is to be carefully 
examined. At these inspections the following returns are to be 
made to the inspector. 

lIst—A return of the strength of each company regimentally di- 
gested, accounting for all absentees, together with the alterations 
since last inspection. 

2d—A return of the different articles of cloathing in possession 
of each company, with an account of the quantity received, lost, 
worn out, or otherwise deficient, since the last inspection. 

3d—A return of arms, ammunition, and accoutrements of each 
company, accounting for the alterations, and distinguishing such 
as are in the hands of the men absent, on command, &c. trom those 
present. 

4th—A return of the camp equipage delivered each company, 
the quantity on hand, and the deficiency since the preceeding exa- 
mination. 

Sth-——-A return from the regimental quarter master, and brigade 
conductor, the issues he has made to each company, the stock in 
hand, and the deficiencies which have happened. 

6th—A similar return from the regimental clothier of all the ar- 
ticles of cloathing by him received, delivered, and in hand. 

7th—A return from the brigade quarter master of the articles in 
his department, issued to the several regiments, and returned to 
him by them. 

8th—A similar return from the brigade conductor. 

The result of these inspections are to be communicated to the 
officers commanding divisions and brigades, so far as respects their 
commands, as well as to the commander in chief, and command 
ing officer in the department. 

The Major Generals or officers commanding divisions are to 
communicate their division orders through the sub inspectors.— 
But as the duties of their office will be too numerous and exten- 
sive in many cases to permit their attendance for the general or- 
ders, they are to be hereafter emempted from this part of the duty 
assigned them, which is to be performed by the aide de camps to 
the Major Generals. But as the Adjutant General will often have 
matters to communicate which may not be proper subjects of writ- 
ten orders—the sub inspectors will attend at the orderly office as 
frequently as their occupations will permit. 

The sub inspectors are to receive brigade returns from the bri- 
gade'inspectors, which they are to digest into division returns for 
the Major Generals. 

The commander in chief having been informed that some com- 
missioned officers hold appointments in the commissary and for- 
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age departments thinks it necessary that the practice be discontin- 
ued in future. 

The demands upon the line for the staff officers authorized by 
Congress are so numerous that it would be injurious to the service 
to permit any other than they have pointed out. The officers 
commanding divisions will see this order carefully executed, allow- 
ing only sufficient time to supply their places by other appoint- 
ments, which, it is expected will be immediately done. 

The pay and auditors offices are left at Mr. Jackson’s in New 
Windsor. All pay rolls to the Jast of May, inclusive are to be 
brought without delay to the pay office, and there lodged, to be exa- 
mined and certified. 

Henry McCormick Esq., Jate Brigade Major to the Ist Pennsy]- 
vania brigade, is appointed to do the duties of brigade major, and 
brigade inspector to the light corps under Brig. Gen. Wayne. 

The Honorable Congress have been pleased to pass the follow- 
ing act. 

“In Conoress, June 22 1779. 

Resolved, 'That it be recommended to the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers in the several states, more especially those that are 
adjacent to Long Island and other places in possession of the ene- 
my, to take the most effectual measures to prevent plundering the 
inhabitants of such places; and all officers of the army are direct- 
ed to use their utmost exertions to prevent such practices.”’ 

As nothing can be more unwarrantable than plundering the in- 
habitants, the General persuades himself that every officer of the 
army will exert himself to prevent it in all cases whatsoever. 


July 4th—This day, being the anniversary of our glorious inde- 
pendence, will be commemorated by the firing of thirteen can- 
non from West Point at one o’clock, P.M. The commander in 
chief thinks proper to grant a general pardon to all prisoners in this 
army under sentence of death. They are to be released from con- 
finement accordingly. 


Found in the road near the Penna. camp some days since thirty 
eight dollars. The owner, on mentioning the day he lost them and 
the kind and denomination of the bills which composed this sum, 
may have them by applying at the orderly office. 


(To be continued. ) 


















STATEMENT. 


Of the number of officers and enlisted men of ordnance at the arsenals, 
on the 31st May, 1835. 
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ARSENALS. s Elslelgial.|. r 
alZiSlSlble| Sele|s/8| _ | & 
5/2/28 /8/2 13/2/82 /3/3/ 3 | & 
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Kennebec Arsenal - - |-| I] -|-]-{/-{ 2} 1) -} 2) 8 13] 14 
Watertown - - - - |] -] li-|-/-| 3} 1 -|] 5 7 16 Is 
Fort Monroe- - - -~ |-] Hi-] I} -|-]-| 1 1 4/12) 18) 20 
Champlain - - - - |-|-] Li-|-]/-|-| li-]| 2-| 3 4 
Watervliet - - - - | li-| 2-| l-| 6& 6 SIG 4) 37) 41 i 
Rome - © © = @#= fafuo] ej -|-12-j Hejef @ 4 ‘ 
Allegheny - - - - 1} 2}-| J) -| 4) 1) 2)13)13) 33) 37 : 
Frankford - - - - |-| WJ-]-| I] 1] 2] 1) i 9 3) 17) 19 i, 
Pikesville - - - - |-j-| li-|}-| 1j-| lil) i & 6 i 
Washington ~ - - - |-| Q-{-| 1] -| 3} 4) 1/12) 8} 28) 31 4 
Meunt Vernon - - - |-} I/-|/-{-]| J} 1} 2} 1] 2) 4 11) 12 i 
Baton Rouge - - - |-j-] l/-|-|- | 5) 2} 2] 6 5) 20) 21 ait 
St. Louis - - - «= f-] V-}] lj-]-] 1 -) 2 4) 9 16) 18 | 
Detroit - - - - - |-/-/-[-] l}-/-]/-] If 1] 2 4] 5 1 
Apalachicola - - - |-/-|/-] Ij/-|-|-/-/-/-|/-] -] 1 1 
New York Depot - - |-|-|-|-| I}-| l]-/-|-]-] I] 2 y 
Charleston Depot - - |-|-|-]-] I]-|-]-|-]-|-| -] 1 
Aggregate, - - - | 2} 8] 9) 3) 7| 3/30/21)18/77/76/225)254 4 





















































Remarxs.—There are no officers on ordnance duty at Augusta 
or Bellona Arsenals, neither are there any enlisted men of the Ord- 
nance Department at either of those posts. 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE FOURTH REG’T ARTILLERY. 








Rank. 


Name, 





Post or Station, 


Remarks. 











op moms 


Colonel, 


Lt. Col. 
Major, 


Adjutant, 
As’t Sur. 


Do. 


Do. 
Captain, 
Ist Licut. 

Do. 
2d Lieut. 

Do. 
Captain, 


Ist Lieut. 


Do. 
2d Lieut. 
Do. 
Captain, 


Ist Lieut. 


Do. 
2d Lieut. 
Do. 
Captain, 


Ist Lieut. 


Do. 
2d Lieut. 
Do. 
Captain, 


Ist Lieut. 


Do. 
2d Lieut. 

, Do. 
Captain, 


Ist Lieut. 


Do. 
2d Lieut. 
Do. 

. | Captain, 


Ist Lieut. 


Do. 
2d Lieut. 
Do. 


. | Captain, 


Ist Lieut. 


Do. 
2d Lieut. 
Do. 
Captain, 


ist Lieut. 


Do. 
2d Lieut. 
Do. 


Bt. 2d Lt. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 





J.R. Fenwick, - | Fort McHenry, 


A.S. Brooks, 


A.C.W.Fanning, 


H. A. Thompson, 


J.P. Russell, 
R. French, 


A. W. Elwes, 
J. L. Gardner, 
S 


Ma 


. W. Long, 
E. Hunt, 
.S. Ewell, 


4 


( 
F 


5. Cooper, 
‘, L. Jones, 
. F. Lane, 

. Barnes, 
P. H. Galt, 
J. Pickell, 
R. C. Smead, 
J.E. Johnson, 
J.H. Miller, 
B. K. Pierce, 


B 
J 
Ss 
F 
J 
J 


C. Ward, 

A. Beckley, 
E. Deas, 

A. Brush, 

M. M. Payne, 


H. Bliss, 

J.N. Macomb, 
J. L. Davis, 
L. Whiting, 


F. Searle, 
T. J. Cram, 
C. Petigru, 
S. H. Drum, 
J. Munroe, 


W. P. Bainbridge, 
W. F. Hopkins, - 


C. O. Collins, 
W.H. Emory, 
H. Brown, 


E. C. Ross, 


W.A. Thornton, 


D. H. Tufts, 
S.C. Ridgely, 
J. Erving, 


J.B. Scott, 
M.C. Ewing, 
7.2. Lee, 
A.E. Shiras, 
R. H. Archer, 


W.H. Freeman, 


J. Roberts, 
R. M. Renick, 
M. Blair, 


S. B. Dusenbery, 


M. Washington, 


Fort Hamilton, 


| Fort King, Flo. 
| Fort McHenry, 
Fort Columbus, | 
Fort McHenry, | 


| Fort Hamilton, 


Fort Monroe, 


| Annapolis, 


Fort Monroe, 
Terre Haute, 
West Point, 

Fort Monroe, 
Washington, 


Fort Monroe, 
Do. 

West Point, 
Fort Monroe, 
Cumberland, 
Oswego, N.Y. 
Topogra. duty, 
Fort Monroe, 
Fort Hamilton, 


Vergennes, 
Fort Hamilton, 
Subsist. Dept., 
Detroit, 


| Fort Trumbull, 
W. W. Morris, - | 


Do. 
Brownsville, 
Topogra. duty, 
Fort Trumbull, 


Fort Columbus, 


Do 


| West Point, 


Florida, 

Fort Columbus, 

Fort Hamilton, 
Do. 

West Point, 

Fort Hamilton, 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
W atervliet, 
St. Louis, 


| West Point, 


Fort McHenry, 
Do. 

Washington, 
Do. 

Fort McHenry, 


Fort Monroe, 
Fort McHenry, 


| Fort Monroe, 


Fort Hamilton, 
Fort Monroe, 
Fort Hamilton, 





Com’g reg’t and post. Brevet 
Brigadier General. 

Commanding post. 

On detached duty with four 
companies artil. Bt. Lt. Col. 

Present. Brevet Captain. 

Present. 

Leave of absence to 1st Oct’r, 
1535, for his health. 

Present. 

Present. Brevet Major. 

Assistant Quartermaster. 

Leave of abs. to 31 Dec. 1835. 

Engineer duty. 


Present. 
Aid de camp to Gen. in chief. 
Brevet Captain. 
Present. 
Do. 


Present. 
Engineer duty. 
Do. 


Present. 

Present. Acting Major of re- 
giment. Brevet Major. 

Ordnance duty. Bvt. Captain, 

Present. Com’g company. 

Removing Indians. 

Engineer duty. 

Com’g post. Brevet Major. 

Commanding company. 

Engineer duty. 


Present. 

Command’g post and company 
Brevet Major. 

Present. 


Ordnance duty. 


Present. Ass’t Comm. Sub. 
Present. 
Present. 
Present. Ass’t Comm. Sub. 
Present. 


On detached service with re- 


cruits. ( Temporary. ) 
Present. Com’g company. 
Ordnance duty. 

Do. 
Present. Brevet Major. 
Adjutant. 


Ordnance duty. 
Topographical duty. 
Present. Ass’t Comm. Sub. 


Present. 
Do. 
Do. 

Abs’t with leave to 15 Oct. °35. 
Do. do. 


Do. do. 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Report of the Board of Visiters invited by the Secretary of War to attend the 
General Examination of the Cadets of the U. S. Military Academy. 


Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 


Sir: The undersigned, having attended the General Examination of the 
Cadets of the United States Military Academy, as a Board of Visiters, submit 
the following report as the result of their observations. 

The Board directed their inquiries to the course of instruction, both military 
and scientific, to the internal police, discipline, and fiscal concerns of the In- 
stitution. In making these inquiries, every facility was afforded by the Super- 
intendent and members of the Academic Staff. In order that these inquiries 
might be prosecuted with greater advantage, committees were appointed by the 
Board, with instructions to inquire especially into the portion of the foregoing 
subjects referred to them respectively, and to report the result of their obser- 
vations. 

The reports of those committees, which are herewith transmitted, will con 
vey to you much information in detail, which could not conveniently be im- 
bodied in this report. 

As this is professedly a Military Institution, the attention of the Board was 
first directed to the course of military instruction. Although this branch em- 
braces a wide field, it is intended to speak of it as limited to Engineering, Ar- 
tillery, and Infantry Tactics. 

Engineering is divided into two branches; Civil and Military: and in con- 
nexion with the latter, is taught the Science of War, so far as it relates to the 
attack and defence of military positions, and the providing of defensive means 
for an army operating in the field. 

In the course of Civil Engineering, is taught the properties, preparations, 
and use of materials of construction; elementary parts of buildings, and the 
art of construction generally, including decorative architecture; the manner 
of laying out and constructing roads, the construction of the various kinds of 
bridges, the general principles which regulate the removal of obstructions that 
impede the iu ~ sation of rivers; the survey, location and construction of canals 
and railroads , and the formation of artificial, and the improvement of natural 
harbors. This branch is taught to the first, or graduating class, by lectures, and 
a series of drawings and notes, prepared by the Professor from the best autho- 
rities, and lithographed at the press belonging to the Institution, under the title 
of ‘ Qutlines of the Course of Civil Engineering.” Drawings, illustrative of 
the prominent parts of the subject, are executed by the Cadets; and these ex- 
hibit great neatness of exécution, as well as much precision in detail. 

Next in order is the course of Military Engineering. 

This comprises Field and Permanent Fortification. In the first, are taught 
to the same class, the principles which regulate the construction of field in- 
trenchments; the different kinds of lines; batteries for the various kinds of 
ordnance; the armament of intrenchments, with reference to the attack and 
defence, enclosed and detached works; defence of posts; and the construction 
of military bridges; permanent fortification, including a complete description 
of the bastion front; the attack and defence of the saine; a critical examina- 
tion of the principal systems of fortifications; the construction and armament 
of a fortress; the hydraulic works used in the defence of military positions; 
mining; the principles of defilement, and their application to works construct- 
ed for inland and maritime defence. Military Engineering is taught froma 
text book, and from notes prepared with judgment and skill, by the Professor ; 
the whole being amply illustrated by drawings, executed by the students, under 
the immediate supervision of instructers. 

To the professional ability of the professor to whom this department is con- 
fided, the very able and satisfactory manner in which his pupils acquitted them- 
selves in the various parts of their course at the black board, in presence of the 
visiters, afforded the most pleasing and ample testimony. 
4S 
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No changes, either in the course of study or organization, are at present con- 
templated, nor are any deemed necessary. The Board, however, would recom- 
mend the continuance of small appropriations of money by Congress, for the 
purpose of providing the department with such works and models as the Pro- 
fessor may from time to time require. 

Instruction is given to the Cadets of the first class in Artillery Tactics, du- 
ring the encampment, which usually commences in June and terminates on 
the first of September following. During this time, they are required to recite 
upon a system of Field Artillery, at the same time that they are taught a course 
of Pyrotechny, Mortar exercise and Target practice, with guns of various 
calibre, as well as mortars and howitzers. Cadets of the other classes are also 
taught the drill of Field Artillery during the suspension of the other academic 
studies. 

It is thought by the officer at the head of this department, that the time 
allowed for recitation is insufficient, and that much which ought to be studied 
thoroughly is necessarily passed over rapidly. 

In our country there is no establishment provided by law especially for in- 
struction in Artillery. All the education our officers receive in this branch of 
study is, with the exception of the mere drill of an artillery garrison, obtained 
at this place. This deficiency would scem to suggest the importance of placing 
this department of the Academy upon a more enlarged and permanent basis. 

It is the opinion of the Board, that it would be greatly to the advantage of 
this course of instruction, if a permanent assistant were attached to it, instead 
of the mode now in use of detailing Cadets from the graduating class. 

In connexion with this subject, the Board would remark, that the moving of 
ordnance on the field, by the bodily exertions of the Cadets alone, is a requisi- 
tion upon them of great severity, and is at the same time obnoxious to the ob- 
jection, that it keeps the Cadets entirely unskilled in the only mode of using 
the field piece employed in actual service. The Board would, therefore, sug- 
gest the propriety of procuring a number of horses sufficient for Artillery exer- 
cise, and also for instruction in Cavalry Tactics. The same horses would be 
used for both purposes, and the number required would not exceed forty. 

Cavalry Tactics have never been taught at this Academy. Cavalry, as an 
arm of national defence, is confessedly of great importance. It is submitted 
whether instructions in that branch might not be advantageously added to the 
course of instruction at this Institution. 

The ordnance stores furnished for the year, are good in quality and sufficient 
in quantity. Some field pieces and guns of different calibre are wanted to ren- 
der this department complete, which are particularly detailed in the report of 
the committee on this subject. 

On drill, and in firing in the field, the Cadets exhibited a thorough know- 
ledge of the manceuvres and evolutions in this important arm of service; and 
in their drawings and mathematical demonstrations at the black board, they 
evinced high proficiency in the theory and practice of gunnery. Their target 
firing and accuracy of throwing shells, are very commendable, and afford un- 
equivocal evidence of great zeal and ability on the part of the instructer, for 
which he is entitled to much credit. 

The corps of Cadets, organized as a battalion of infantry, exhibits on the field 


a 


a perfect knowledge of Infantry Tactics, and performs all the evolutions of the 
line and of the battalion, with facility and accuracy. Their appearance in dress, 
in the condition of their arms and accoutrements, as well as in soldier-like 
bearing, is highly gratifying, and deserves much commendation, whilst it re- 
flects much credit on the experienced officer who commands them. 

With regard to the course of study in the other branches which are taught, 
agreeably to the regulations of the Institution, the Board was well satisfied with 
the abilities and zeal of the professors and their assistants. 

Besides the branches already mentioned, the Cadets of the first, or graduating 
class, were examined on Moral and Political Science, and on Mineralogy and 
Geology, on all of which they exhibited attainments that could only be the 
result of much attention on their part, aided by skill and perseverance on the 
part of the professors and their assistants. 

In Moral and Political Science, the first class was subjected to a satisfactory 
examination. The familiarity they evinced with the several systems of ethics 
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propounded by distinguished masters at different periods, showed that their 
minds had been effectually directed to the distinguishing characteristics of those 
systems, and their relative merits closely compared by them, and familiarly 
understood. The examination on the subject of Government and Constitutional 
Law, were highly gratifying, with room, . is true, for slight shades of diffe- 
rence in opinion; on the latter topic, the discussions and replies of the class 
were such as showed a just comprehension of the nature and objects of civil 
government in general, of the peculiar and unique and happy system under 
which they live; qualifying them at once for a participation in the pursuits of 
civil and political life, and teaching them duly to appreciate the blessings of 
those institutions, which, as soldiers, they may be called upon to defend. 

The second class was examined on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, on 
Chemistry, and Drawing. On these branches, the proficiency of the Cadets 
was quite creditable to themselves and to their instructers. The knowledge 
which the pupils seem to have acquired in the important branch of Chemistry, 
not only of its general principles, but of their application in detail, was grati- 
fying. The specimens of Drawing by the Cadets, exhibited to the Board, show- 
ed a practical acquaintance with this branch, which demonstrated that they are 
fitted at once to apply their acquirements to purposes of practical utility. 

The third class was examined in Mathematics, in the French Language, and 
Drawing. 

The fourth class in Mathematics and the French Language. 

It has often been remarked, that in no school is the mathematics more tho- 
roughly taught than at this Institution. The correctness of this remark was 
quite manifest during the present examination, whenever mathematics or any 
other branch dependent on that science was under consideration. 

The examinations on the French Language were very satisfactory. To those 
acquainted with the Janguage, there appeared, by the course of instruction, to 
be imparted to the student a thorough knowledge of the principles of the lan- 
guage. 

Some of the members of the Board had an opportunity of witnessing the pro- 
ficiency of the Cadets under the instructions of the Sword Master. It was 
thought to be quite creditable. Whilst the instructions of the Sword Master 
secure to the officer and soldier the best means of personal defence, the exer- 
cise connected with them is well fitted to improve the health and to impart to 
the muscular system tone and vigor. 

As connected with the course of study, the Board has thought proper to re- 
mark, that a good Library, a Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, are essen- 
tial aids in imparting scieutific instruction. It is believed an important benefit 
would be conferred on the Institution, by ad ling to the library some of the 
periodical works which contain a. 7 earli est, and, at the same time, the most 
learned dissertations upon the improvements of the 1e day , 

The situation of the Professorship of Chemistry, it is thought, might be placed 
on a better footing. At present it is subsidiary in every respect. It is recom- 
mended that it be placed on an equality with the independent professorship, 
and that there be two assistants, one of whom should be the Professor of Mi- 
neralogy. The whole course of study, as conducted, it is believed, is well fitted 
to create a fund of information which cannot fail to be of inestimable value to 
our country in a civil as well as military poin t of view. 

The attention of the Board was directed to the course of Religious Instruc- 
tion. This course is necessarily of vital importance. During the present visita- 
tion, the Chaplain, to whom this department is entrusted, has been under arrest. 
There was, therefore, no opportunity of witnessing the manner in which the 
duties belonging to this department are performed. The importance of the 
duties to be performed by the Chaplain, has induced the Board of Visiters to 
recommend that the Secretary of War institute an inquiry into the causes which 
have led to a suspension of the pe rformanc e of those duties. 

With regard to the Internal ice, it is entitled to high approbation. The 
condition of the hospital is fully suited to the object of securing to the Cadets 
all the comforts and all medic: M aid that they can require in ordinary cases of 
indisposition, Clean, well ventilated, and properly atte uded by nurses, nothing 
need be added on these heads ; recent circumstances, however, have suggested 
the propriety of enlarging the number of surgical instruments. 
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The South Barrack, which is the oldest building of the kind at this post, is 
badly constructed. The rooms are too small, and they are injudiciously dis- 
posed. It is recommended that they be rebuilt. 

Both barracks present an air of cleanliness and order that reflects credit on 
all concerned. 

The Steward’s Hall, where the Cadets mess in common, was visited. It was 
found that the Cadets are supplied with good and wholesome food. 

A building for a Chapel has been commenced ; and it is thought will be com- 
pleted this year. 

The Store House is an old and very insecure building, and altogether unfit 
for the use to which it is applied ; a new one is recommended for the safe keep- 
ing of the stores deposited here. 

The fiscal concerns of the Institution were brought to the notice of the Board. 
The disbursements are found to be made in accordance with the appropriations 
made, and a system of order and economy prevails. A building for military 
and other exercises, so requisite for the successful prosecution of military know- 
ledge during the inclement season of the year, and to the health of the Cadets, 
has been commenced, under the appropriation for that purpose. 

An improvement is recommended in the apartments appropriated to the use 
of the Chemical Laboratory, Library, and Philosophical Apparatus. They are 
too small, and exposed to danger in making chemical experiments. 

The teacher of Drawing is entirely destitute of the convenience necessary 
to the practice, study, and of course improvement in his profession. The build- 
ing of an apartment for that purpose is recommended, the estimated expense 
whereof will not exceed eight hundred dollars. 

In the accounts of the Treasurer and Quartermaster, the expenditure appears 
to be rigidly confined within the appropriation. The whole fiscal arrangement 
meets the entire approbation of the Board. The attention that is paid to economy 
in all the details of the Institution, is very satisfactory. There remains in the 
treasury an unexpended balance of the appropriation of last year, of eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

Upon the whole, the Board is of opinion that the Institution is well con- 
ducted; that the objects to be attained by its continuance are of very great 
importance to the community. Knowledge is obtained by means of this Insti- 
tution, which is indispensable to the successful conduct of military affairs. Not 
only is the knowledge imparted to those educated here valuable in time of war, 
but, should a state of war be looked upon as remote, the knowledge acquired 
is scgrcely less valuable in time of peace, when applied to the prosecution of 
the various improvements which are so rapidly developing and enlarging the 
resources of our country. But the hope that peace shall be perpetual should 
not be indulged to our detriment. The means most essential to the resistance 
of aggression should always be within our reach. The humiliating disasters, 
the waste of life and treasure, that marked the commencement of the late war, 
for want of a knowledge of what should be deemed the elementary principles 
in the science of war, are still fresh in the recollection of many. This Insti- 
tution, it is believed, is well fitted to obviate the recurrence of such calamities, 
from the same cause. At an expense less than is requisite to keep in commis- 
sion a frigate of the largest class, knowledge of the science of war, in principle 
and in practical detail, is imparted to a sufficient number of citizens of our own 
country, to enable us, in any emergency, to conduct our military operations 
on a footing of equality with the most skilful enemy. When it is considered 
that success in war is slightly dependent on either the numbers or courage of 
the parties, but is more generally the result of the scientific and skilful com- 
binations of causes, the effect of which is foreseen and calculated almost with 
the precision of a mathematical problem, it would be a source of the most pain- 
ful reflection, that a country, justly proud of its freedom and liberal institu- 
tions, should, for want of appreciating the knowledge necessary to the defence 
of that freedom and those institutions, permit itself to be placed at the mercy 
of the enemies of all liberty and liberal institutions. It cannot be denied that 
those governments most hostile to liberty at the present day, are most ready to 
appreciate, and to appropriate all the aids that can be derived from science, and 
applied to the art of war. How important that those countries blessed with 
freedom should keep themselves on a footing of equality, not in the largenesa 
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of their armies, but in the knowledge necessary to the formation of armies, and 
to direct them, when formed, with efficiency. The knowledge imparted at this 
Institution to the children of our own citizens, selected from every part of the 
country, is so indispensable to our security, that to dissolve it without providing 
a substitute possessed of advantages equal or preferable, would seem like retro- 
grading from civilization towards barbarism ; and well calculated to endanger 
our national independence. 
( Signed ) P. V. DANIEL, Pres’t of the Board of Visiters. 

E. S. DAVIS, South Carolina. 

PETER MARTIN, Alabama. 

JOHN HUNTER, Westchester, New York. 

JOHN BRAGG, North Carolina. 

JONATHAN COGSWELL, Connecticut. 

JOHN A. GRAHAM, New York. 

WM. J. LEIPER, Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM C. FRAZER, Pennsylvania. 

THOMAS J. PEW, Kentucky. 

WM. C. LYMAN, Georgia. 

EDWARD H. CARMICHAEL, Virginia. 

CHARLES G. FERRIS, New York. 

CALVIN BLYTHE, Pennsylvania. 

WM. T. ROGERS, Pennsylvania. 

Hi. ATKINSON, Brigadier General U.S. Army. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mirrrary INSTRUCTION. 


To Perer V. DAntet, Esq., 
President of the Board of Visiters. 


UNITED STatves MivitAry ACADEMY, 
West Point, New York, June, 1835. 


Sir: The Committee, whose attention has been directed by the Board to the 
Department of Military Instruction in the Academy, have the honor to submit 
the result of their inquiries. 

The great and leading objects of the Institution being essentially military, it 
became a question of some interest to the committee to ascertain the subjects 
to be embraced within the range of their investigation. Were these to be de- 
termined by considerations of their obvious importance in the formation of a 
military character, the committee are of opinion that their report should pre- 
sent a review of every branch taught at the Academy, for nothing has come to 
their observation that could, without disadvantage, be omitted. The appoint- 
ment of other committees, however, renders it obvious that such was not the 
intention of the Board, and they have, accordingly, limited their examinations 
to the Departments of Engineering, Artillery, and Infantry Tactics. 

The course of Engineering is divided into two branclfes, Civil and Military ; 
and, in connexion with the latter, is taught the science of war, so far as it re- 
lates to the atlack and defence of military positions, and the providing of de- 
fensive means for an army operating in the field. 

In the course of Civil Engineering are taught the properties, preparation, 
and use of materials of construction, elementary parts of buildings, and the art 
of construction generally, including decorative architecture; the manner of 
laying out and constructing roads; the construction of the various kinds of 
bridges ; the general principles which regulate the removal of obstructions that 
impede the navigation of rivers; the survey, location, and construction of 
canals and railroads, and the formation of artificial, and the improvement of 
natural harbors. This branch is taught to the first or graduating class by lec- 
tures, and a series of drawings and notes, prepared by the Professor from the 
best authorities, and lithographed at the press belonging to the Institution, un- 
der the title of “* Outlines of the Course of Civil Engineering.’ Drawin 
illustrative of the prominent parts of the subject are executed by the Cadets, 
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and these exhibit great neatness of execution, as well as much precision and 
detail. 

Next in order comes the course of Military Ei gi neering. This comprises 
Field and Permanent Fortifications. In the first are taught, to the same class, 
the principles which regu late the construction of field intrenchments; the dif- 
ferent kinds of lines g Battavie s for the various kinds of ordnance; the arma- 
ment of intrenchments with reference to th ittack and defence; enclosed and 
detached works: defence of posts, and the construction of military bridges.— 
Permanent Fortification includes a compiete description of the bastion front, 
constructed according to the principles of Vauban and Cormontaigne; the at- 
tack and defence of the same; a critical examination of the principal systems 
of fortification; the construction and armament of a fortress: the hydraulic 
works used in the defence of military position iS; mining; the principles of de- 
filement, and their application to works constructed for inland and maritime 
defence. Military Engineering is taught from a text book transl: ed from the 
French of Gay de Vernon by M. O’Connor, and from notes prepared with judg- 
ment and skill by the Professor; the whole being amply illustrated by draw- 
ings executed by the students, under the immediate supervision of instructers. 

This department is confided to the care of Professor D. H. Mahan, to whose 
professional ability, the very able and satisfactory manner in which his pupils 
acquitted themselves in the various parts of their course at the black board, in 
presence of all the visiters, as well as the committee, afforded the most pleasing 
and ample testimony. No changes, either in the course of study or organiza- 
tion, are at present contemplated, nor are any deemed necessary by the com- 
mittee. They would, however, suggest to the Board the propriety of recom- 
mending the continuance of small appropriations of money by Congress, for 
the purpose of providing the department with such works and models as the 
Professor may {rom time to time require. Models, illustrative of the subjects 
of architecture and engineering, facilitates greatly the labors of both instructer 
and pupil, and are indispensable to thorough instruction. 

The committee next went into an examination of the department of Artillery; 
and find that instruction is given in Artillery Tactics to the Cadets of the first 
class during the encampment, which usually commences in the month of June, 
and terminates on the first of September following. During this time, they are 
required to recite upon a system of tield artillery, abridged fromm Lallemand, at 
the same time that they are taught a course of Pyrotechny, Mortar exercise, 
and Target ponetion, with guns of various calibres, as well as mortars and 
howitzers. Cadets of the other classes are also taught the drill of field artillery, 
during this suspension of the atiene academic studies. 

At the commencement of the academic term in the fall, about two months 
are devoted to the study of the theory and practice of artil llery, and the fabri- 
cation of cannon, etc.; and from one month to six weeks in the spring, toa 
review of the same subjects, prep a tory to the June examination. 

It is thought by the officer at the head of this department, that the time al- 
lowed for recitations, considering the difficulties and importance of the course, 
is insufficient; and that much which ought to be studied more thoroughly, is 
necessarily passed over rapidly. 

Artillery in Europe is considered a most important arm of service ; and much 
time and expense are devote a to its improvement. In our country there is no 
establishment provided by law especial ly for instruction in artillery; and all 
the education our officers rec ia in this hemoh of study, is, with the excep- 
tion of the mere drill of an artillery garrison, obtained at this place. This de- 
ficiency would seem to suggest the importance of placing this department of 
the Academy upon a more enlarged and permanent basis. 

It is also thought by the same officer, and apqranete d by the opinion of your 
committee, that it would be greatly to the advantage of this course of instruc- 
tion, if a permanent assistant were attached to it. If practicable, this should be 


done with as little omy as possible. It has been customary to detach several 











Cadets from the graduating class, who are detained here during the encamp- 
ment, to aid in hearing recitations, and in giving practical instruction; but, in 
the opinion of your committee, this is obviou sly —— tionab le. ‘These assistants 
are still Cadets in fe elings; and those whom they instruct regard them as equals 


and companions. Nor is it probable they feel the cman that should in- 
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fluence an instructer, owing to their connexion with the department being so 
brief. One other circumstance which induces the committee to urge this point, 
is the fact that, in addition to his appropriate duties, the officer at the head of 
the department is also charged with the command of the United States troops 
on this station. 

The supplies of ordnance stores furnished for the year are good in quality, 
and sufficient as to quantity ; and within the last year, the department has heen 
amply supplied with mortars, and guns of heavy calibre, whilst a requisition 
for field pieces has not been complied with; owing, it is thought, to the cir- 
cumstance of the ordnance department not having at its disposal guns of the 
proper calibre and mode]. The field battery now in use is composed of pieces 
of various models, and their carriages are heavy and difficult to maneeuvre by 
manual force. A field battery of light six or four-pounders, mounted on light 
carriages, would facilitate the evolutions and maneuvres, and relieve the Cadets 
from a heavy labor, to which they have been heretofore subjected. 

The twelve-pounders on hand are defective, and have been condemned; but, 
possessing no others, they have been continued in use, by using small charges. 
A battery of four twelve-pounders and two twenty-four-pounder howitzers, 
would render the department complete in this respect. All projectiles supplied 
for practice, should be of the best quality; without which, there can be no 
satisfactory results in target firing; and, in consequence, no confidence on the 
part of the Cadets in this branch of their course of study. 

On drills, and in firing in the field, the Cadets exhibited a thorough knew- 
ledge of the manccuvres and evolutions in this important arm of service; and 
in their drawings and mathematical demonstrations at the black board, they 
evinced high proficiency in the theory and practice of gunnery. Their target 
firing and accuracy of throwing shells are very commendable, and afford un- 
equivocal evidence of great zeal and ability on the part of the instructer, for 
which he is entitled to much credit. 

The committee proceeded to an examination of the course of studies of the 
Cadets as a Corps of Infantry. The organization is a battalion of four compa- 
nies, having an appropriate number of officers and non-commissioned officers 
agreeably to the regulations; and the whole is commanded by Major Fowle of 
the third infantry, an officer of experience and high moral worth. 

This corps exhibit on the field a perfect knowledge of infantry tactics, and 
perform all the evolutions of the line and of the battalion with facility and 
accuracy. Their appearan<e in dress, in condition of their arms and accoutre- 
ments, as well as in soldier-like bearing, is most highly gratifying and deserves 
much commendation. 

The instruction imparted to the corps is given in the field and the recitating 
room in infantry tactics. In witnessing their recitation in the hall of exami- 
nation, the committee were of opinion that they fully understood the course, 
though in some instances deficient in explanation on subjects with which they 
exhibited an acquaintance in the field. 

The committee would remark, in conclusion, that they are satisfied, indeed 
gratified, with the result of their inquiries into all the subjects referred to it for 
investigation. 

H. ATKINSON, Brig. Gen. U.S. Army, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Course or Stupirs. 

The frequent detail of the course of study in this Institution renders it un- 
necessary that your committee should enter fully into the description of it. 
But at the same time not to let pass unnoticed the proper encomium upon the 
able manner in which the professors acquit themselves to-their own honor and 
the profit of the pupils. The most attentive examination into the various means 
of education have induced them to lay a particular stress upon the assistance 
offered by a good Library, and Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. The 
former is but illy kept up by the present appropriation. It is true that all the 
standard works are here, but those on literature are not to be found; and as the 
earliest and at the same time the most learned dissertations upon the improve- 
ments of the day, are found in periodical works, we suggest them to be added. 
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The Professor on Chemistry, which is more an Executive than a lawful ap- 
pointment, stands in a situation truly unpleasant. Instead of being an indepen- 
dent professorship, it is in every respect subsidiary. And in this department, 
propose the equalization of this professor with the others of this institution, and 
two assistants, one of whom should be the Professor of Mineralogy, with pri- 
vileges in rank and pay. 

When we look over the splendor and perfection of the Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, we cannot but be struck with the inappropriateness of the room. The 
crowded state of the instruments, and the injury that they would sustain by 
moving them for the purposes of instruction, must induce this committee to ask 
of the proper authorities a room better suited to this important collection, and 
prevent the deterioration they necessarily undergo. Improvements in the sci- 
ence of Natural Philosophy, nearly every branch of which is illustrated by 
instruments, require also aid by an annual appropriation larger than that now 
allowed. 

In this hasty survey of that, which to them seemed their proper department, 
they did not offer any general reflections upon the Institution as fitted to the 
purposes for which it was originally designed. Nor would they do so now, but 
for the allusion held up that this purpose has been perverted. Such is not the 
fact. If the sons of the wealthy enjoy these advantages, it is found to result 
from that influence that wealth exercises on every condition of things; and if 
to the influential, it must spring from that same influence which those who be- 
stow desire from those upon whom these gifts are bestowed. Another reason 
why this Institution should be equally divided in its benefits to two classes of 
rich and poor, is, that the earlier education of the former fit them better to make 
returns to the country in fuller and more perfect information. This, we are 
aware, is not an unexceptionable rule; the first reward here being often be- 
stowed upon some one who has labored under the misfortune of being poor. 
Another, and by no means the least important reason for the appropriations, 
and the continued existence of this school, is the state of our physical condition 
as a country. Extensive in its geographical boundaries, unlimited in its wealth, 
and associated in feelings of political fraternity, we ought to be brought into 
constant intercourse. What, we would ask, is more certain in producing this 
effect, than the aid of various departments of engineering? From our exami- 
nation of this class we see railroads, the application of steam, and all mechani- 
cal principles developed, and not one Cadet who could not apply them to this 
all-important end. 

In conclusion, then, your committee beg the continuance of this Institution, 
and al] the necessary means of keeping it alive, may be found included into 
your report to the Secretary of War. 

Respectfully reported, 
JNO. A. GRAHAM, Chairman. 


INTERNAL POLICE. 
West Point. 

The Committee on Internal Police beg leave to report, that they have had 
under consideration the various subjects within the purview of their duties, and 
while they have much to approve and admire, they have nevertheless, in their 
investigations, discovered defects which they will now bring to the view of 
the Board. 

As the health of the Cadets is of primary importance, your committee directed 
their attention first to an examination of the hospital. 

The condition of the hospital, in its internal arrangements, is fully suited to 
fhe object of securing to the Cadets all the comforts and all the medical aid that 
they can require in ordinary cases of indisposition. Clean, well ventilated, and 
properly attended by nurses, nothing need be added on these heads. Recent 
circumstances, however, of a painful character, have suggested the propriety 
of enlarging the number of surgical instruments, as casualties appear to be the 
most common outlet of life here. 

The want of an appropriate instrument, at a proper moment, sometimes prove 
fatal, when its application would, perhaps, give relief. 
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The attention of your committee was next drawn to the barracks. The south 
barrack is the oldest building of the kind at this post. The rooms are badly con- 
structed, both as regards their dimensions and their location. They are too 
smal! for the purposes to which they are appropriated, and very injudiciously 
disposed. The north barrack contains large aud well ventilated rooms, in every 
way calculated to ensure the comfort of the incumbents. 

Both barracks present an air of cleanliness and order that reflects credit on 
all concerned. 

Your.committee next visited the steward’s hall, where the Cadets mess in 
common. Here we found that the Cadets are supplied with good and whole- 
some food. The price of board in this hall, exclusive of bedding, weshing, or 
any other accommodation, other than dieting, is ten dollars per month. 

A new building, fifty feet in front, seventy feet deep, and twenty-four feet 
high, has been commenced, and is intended for a chapel. The erection of such 
a building is much wanted, and will be con pleted, it is thought, this year. The 
store house here is an old and very insecure building, only nine and a half feet 
long and eleven feet deep, and is altogether unfit for the use to which it is ap- 
plied. 

In conclusion, your committee would beg leave to recommend to the Board, 
that the especial attention of the Secretary of War be called— 

First. To the necessity of an additional supply of surgical instruments, 

Secondly. To the necessity of rebuilding the south barracks. 

Thirdly. To the necessity of erecting a store house for the safe keeping of 
the stores deposited here. 

All which is respectfully submitted by your committee. 

E. 8S. DAVIS, Chairman. 


FiscaAL CONCERNS. 


The Committee on Fiscal Concerns report, that, in pursuance of the duty 
assigned to them, they have cursurily inspected the accounts of this Institution, 
between the Ist January, 1834, and the 31st of December, 1834, inclusive, and 
believe them to be correct. That the disbursemeuts are in accordance with the 
appropriations made, and that a system of order and economy prevails through- 
out. The ordinary appropriations for the Military Academy are embraced un- 
der the general appropriation of pay and subsistence for the army, which does 
not discriminate between the pay and subsistence of it and that of the Cadets. 
By the regulations of this Institution, the paymaster here stationed is treasurer 
of the Cadets, and the sum appropriated, as above mentioned, is by him dis- 
bursed. The amount of this fund annually expended, by an average of the last 
ten years, may be fairly estimated at $93,566 52. Another appropriation is 
made specially for the Military Academy, and directs the objects to which it 
shall be applied. These are fuel, forage, stationery, printing, transportation, 
postage, and for repairs of buildings, improvements, etc. Likewise for the pay 
of the adjutant and quartermasters’ clerks, increase and expense of the library, 
for philosophical apparatus and models for the department of engineering, for 
models for the department of drawing, repairs of mathematical instruments, for 
apparatus and contingencies for the department of chemistry, miscellaneous 
items and incidental expenses of the Academy, and for defrayi g the expense 
of the Board of Visiters at West Point. The annual sum thus appropriated is 
about S 25,900. 

There have been occasional extraordinary appropriations, viz., one of S 20.000 
for the erection of a building for military and other exercises. This neces-ary 
edifice has not yet been erected, from the circumstance, that the sum appro- 
priated for the purpose was insufficient. It has, however, been commenced, 
and about $1,000 expended, under the belief that Congress will not refuse to 
complete a work so requisite for the snecessful prosecution of iliilary knows 
ledge during the inclement season of the year, and to the health of the Cadeis. 
There has likewise been an appropriation of $ 10,000 for a chapel, which is 
now in a state of progress, and about $ 1,840 expended up to the first of April. 
The sum originally appropriated, owing to the rise in the price of materials and 
labor, it is feared, will not complete the building: but the necessity of moral 
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and religious instruction is so evident, as to occasion no apprehension that the 
necessary means to finish it will be withheld. 

The committee are compelled to recommend that an improvement should be 
made in the apartment appropriated to the use of chemistry, the library, and 
natural philosophy, they being too small for an advantageous display of philo- 
sophical apparatus, or of chemical experiments. Besides, the valuable library 
and costly philosophical apparatus is continually endangered by fire, unavoid- 
ably contingent on chemical experiments. 

The committee regret that the teacher of drawing is so entirely destitute of 
the convenience necessary to the practice, study, and, of course, improvement 
in his profession. The only place in which he can prosecute his labors, is either 
the field or the garret. Other professors have facilities during vacations, or other 
relaxations from their academic duties, to prosecute those studies which lead to 
eminence in their professions. The committee are of opinion that it would be 
vain to expect stability in a department so inseparably connected with the ob- 
jects of this Institution, (a compiete military education, ) or that distinguished 
rnasters would continue here as professors, if reasonable accommodation is not 
afforded them. They therefore recommend the building of an apartment for 
the use of the teacher of drawing, the expense whereof it is estimated will not 
exceed $800. Your committee have examined the accounts of the treasurer 
and of the quartermaster ; they are arranged in a tabular form, under appropri- 
ate heads, for each of which there is a voucher, and without which the accounts 
would not be passed. The expenditures rigidly adhere to the appropriation, and 
the whole fiscal arrangement meets our entire approbation. Your committee 
have directed their attention to the inquiry, if due attention is here paid to 
economy in all the details of the Institution, and the result is very satisfactory. 

The regulations refuse to the Cadet the possession or use of money, or the 
expenditure of it, but with the consent of the Superintendent. The pay and 
subsistence of the Cadet is $16 per month, and two rations, equal to $12; 
making the total $28 per month. Each Cadet provides a check book, which is 
arranged in tabular form, and exhibits in one view, his expenditures and his 
means. When the Cadet desires to obtain an article, he applies to the Superin- 
tendent, whose approval is indicated by writing in the opposite column. The 
article is then furnished, and charged to the Cadet by an entry in another co- 
lumn. The entries in this check book are constantly exhibited to the Super- 
intendent, and are vouchers, upon which the treasurer pays to the persons who 
furnish the Cadets. 

This mode of keeping the account is perfectly simple, easily understood, and 
well imagined to prevent imposition. Besides, the moral effect is excellent, as 
the Cadet is constantly admonished of the extent of his income, and the neces- 
sity of a prudent exercise of his slender means. It gives to him the habit of 
order in his affairs; a qualification, essential not only to his professional suc- 
cess, but to his reputation and happiness as a private man: and your committee 
cannot refrain from here expressing their entire approbation of the system. It 
is the best evidence your committee can afford you of economy on the part of 
those charged with the administration of the Institution, that there is an unex- 
pended balance in the treasury, of the last year’s appropriation, of about $8,000; 
$ 5,000 of which is intended for the supply of fuel, in part, for the ensuing 
year; for which, heretofore, no appropriation has been made in season for the 
necessities of the Institution, leaving a balance of $3,000. 

From the statement made, it will be perceived that the annual amount ex- 
pended, is estimated to average $ 118,166 52; that is to say, for the pay of Pro- 
fessors, and pay and subsistence of Cadets, $ 93,566 52; and for academic pur- 
poses, $25,000. The latter item embraces the sum necessary for the increase 
of the library, the philosophical apparatus, mathematical instruments, etc. 

By a reference to the regulations, it will be perceived, that each Cadet, upon 
entering the Institution, is required to furnish certain articles of clothing and 
furniture, necessary to his comfort. 

The cost of the above mentioned requisites is about $75. It is with regret 
your committee inform you, that many Cadets do not bring with them, when 
they come to the Institution, money for this use. The consequence is, the 
Vadet is compelled to contract debts in anticipation of pay, which occasions 
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him much embarrassment, and is unfriendly to that high feeling of indepen- 
dence, which is the characteristic of a freeman and a soldier. 

Your committee recommend that the War Department be requested to im- 
press the parent or guardian of each Cadet, when notified of their appointment, 
of the necessity of furnishing the means required by the above alluded to regu- 
lation. 

Your committee are satisfied that no beneficial reduction of expenses can at 
this time be effected in this Institution. Indeed, when the great moral and po- 
litical benefits emanating from it are considered, they are only surprised that 
so much advantage can be gained at such a cost. By this Institution, the re- 
mote ends of our country are, if not indissolubly bound, more firmly welded 
tegether. The youth of the North, the South, the East, and the West, are here 
brought together, and united in friendship’s holy bands. 

The parents partake of their sons’ feelings, and love those they have never 
seen, because their sons leved them. The youth here taught, enter the world 
with the highest aspirations; and being fitted for any useful purpose, will attain 
the highest distinctions, and their hearts will recur frequently to the lovely 
scenes of their youth, and with gratitude to the country whose liberality edu- 
cated them. 

Your committee cannot but express their conviction that the beneficial re- 
sults of this Institution are inestimable, and that true economy demands its sup- 


port. 
JOHN HUNTER, 
Chairman of the Fiscal Committee. 








ARMY ORDERS. 


HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, July, 1st, 1835. 


No. 38. 


1. Promotions and appointments in the Army since the publication of Or- 
DER No. 24, of May Ist, 1835. 


I.—PROMOTIONS. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


ORDER, 


Brevet Captain Cornelius A. Ogden, First Lieutenant, to be Captain, 15th 
May, 1835, vice Blaney, deceased. 

Second Lieutenant Thompson 8S. Brown, to be First Lieutenant, 15th May, 
1835, vice Ogden, promoted. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Jonathan G. Barnard, to be Second Lieutenant, 
15th May, 1825, vice Brown, promoted, (brevet 1st July, 1833.) 


REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS. 


First Lieutenant Philip St. George Cooke, to be Captain, 31st May, 1835, 
vice Bean, resigned. 

Second Lieutenant James Allen, to be First Lieutenant, 31st May, 1835, vice 
Cooke, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant J. H. K. Burgwin, to be First Lieutenant, 30th June, 
1835, vice Davis, resigned. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Gaines P. Kingsbury, to be Second Lieutenant, 
3ist May, 1835, vice Allen, promoted, (brevet Ist July, 1832.) 
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Brevet Second Lieutenant James M. Bowman, to be Second Lieutenant, 30th 
June, 1835, vice Burgwin, promoted, (brevet Ist July, 1832.) 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Asbury Ury, to be Secoud Lieutenant, 30th June, 
1835, vice Watson, resigued, (brevet Ist July, 1832.) 


FIRST REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Brevet Second Lieutenant Wm. H. Storer, to be Second Lieutenant, 30th 
June, 1835, vice Williams, resigued, (brevet Ist July, 1832.) 


THIRD REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Second Lieutenant Richard W. Colcock, to be First Lieutenant, 31st May, 
1835, vice Harris, resigned. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant James F. Cooper, to be Second Lieutenant, 31st 
May, 1835, vice Colcock, promoted, (brevet Ist July, 1834.) 


SIXTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Second Lieutenant Francis J. Brooke, to be First Lieutenant, 6th May, 1835, 
vice Nichols, dismissed. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant George H. Griffin, to be Second Lieutenant, 6th 
May, 1835, vice Brooke, promoted, (brevet Ist July, 1532.) 

SEVENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

First Lieutenant Joseph A. Phillips, to be Captain, 4th May, 1835, vice Cross, 
resigned. 

First Lieutenant Nicholas Tillinghast, to be Captain, Ist June, 1835, vice 
Wiikinson, resigned, 

Second Lieutenant Samuel Kinney, to be First Lieutenant, 4th May, 1835, 
vice Phillips, promoted. 

Second Lieutenant Richard H. Ross, to be First Lieutenant, Ist June, 1835, 
vice | illinghast, promoted. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant James G. Reed, to be Second Lieutenant, 4th May, 
1835, vice Kinney, promoted, (brevet Ist July, 1834.) 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Arnold Harris, to be Second Lieutenant, Ist June, 
1835, vice Ross, promoted, (brevet Ist July, 1334.) 


Ij1.—APPOINTMENTS. 
STAFF. 
John C. Reynolds, to be Assistant Surgeon, Ist May, 1835. 


SECOND REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Epaphras Kibby, First Artillery, to be Second Lieu- 
tenant, 25th January, 1835, vice Chandler, deceased, (brevet Ist July, 1834.) 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Charles A. Fuller, Third Artillery, to be Second 
Lieutenant, 28th February, 1835, vice Wilkinson, resigned, (brevet Ist July, 
1834.) 

Thomas P. Ridgley, late Lieutenant, Second Artillery, to be Second Lieu- 
tenant, 20th May, 1535. 


2. The following named cadets, constituting the first class of 1835, having 
been adjudged by the academic staff, at the June examination, competent to 
perform duty in the Army, the President of the United States has attached them 
as supernumerary second lieutenants, by brevet, to regiments and corps res- 
pectively, as candidates for commissions therein. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Rank. 
1, Cadet George W. Morell, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
2. Cadet Charles H. Bigelow, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835, 











12. 
17. 


14. 


15. 
19. 


28. 
30. 
39. 
40. 


29. 
38. 
41. 
45. 


31. 
43. 
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RECIMENT OF DRAGOONS. 


. Cadet John H. Martindale, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1885. 
d. Cadet Alex. 3. Macomb, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
. Cadet Johu H. Hanly, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 

- Cadet Philip R. Thompson, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1834. 
2. Cadet Jones M. Withers, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 

. Cadet Benjamin S. Roberts, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
2. Cadet William N. Grier, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 


FIRST REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


. Cadet Alfred Herbert, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 

. Cadet Arnoldus Brumby, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 

. Cadet James N. Ellis, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, i835. 

. Cadet Geo. G. Waggaman, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 


SECOND REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


. Cadet Charles J. Whiting, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
. Cadet George M. Legate, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
. Cadet Horace Brooks, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1836. 


10. 


Cadet James M. Morgan, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet Richard Henderson, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet James H. Stokes, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 


THIRD REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


Cadet John L. Keais, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet William 8S. Brown, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835, 
Cadet George Meade, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 


FOURTH REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


. Cadet Joseph Roberts, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
. Cadet Robert M. Renick, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
18. 


Cadet Montgomery Blair, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
FIRST REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Cadet Peter C. Gaillard, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet Sam’! M. Plummer, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1885, 
Cadet John M. Scott, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet George W. Shaw, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 


SECOND REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


. Cadet Henry L. Kendrick, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835, 
. Cadet S. T. Tibbatts, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 

. Cadet John W. Scott, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 

. Cadet M. R. Patrick, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 


THIRD REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Cadet Herman Haupt, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet William 8S. Henry, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet Joseph H. Eaton, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet Larkin Smith, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 


FOURTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Cadet Alex. M. Mitchell, te be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet Isaac Reeve, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist. July, 1835. 


FIFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


. Cadet Henry M. Naglee, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 

. Cadet Alex. H. Tappen, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
. Cadet W. M. D. McKissack, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
. Cadet Joseph H. Whipple, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist. July, 1835. 


Cadet R. A. Wainwright, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835, 
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53. 
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SIXTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Cadet Archibald Campbell. to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet W. H. DeForrest, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
Cadet Thomas L. Brent, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist. July, 1835. 


SEVENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


. Cadet William H. Betts, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
. Cadet W. K. Hanson, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 

. Cadet W. H. Griffin, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 

. Cadet James M. Wells, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
- Cadet Thomas B. Arden, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 
. Cadet Lucius Bradbury, to be brevet Second Lieutenant, Ist July, 1835. 


II1].—CASUALTIES. 
RESIGNATIONS. 


Captains. 


Jesse Bean, Dragoons, 31st May, 1835. 
Trueman Cross, 7th Infantry, 4th May, 1835. 
N. G. Wilkinson, 7th Infantry, Ist June, 1835. 


First Lieutenants. 


Jefferson Davis, Dragoons, 30th June, 1835. 
Nathaniel S. Harris, 3d Infantry, 31st May, 1835. 


Second Lieutenants. 


John L. Watson, Dragoons, 30th June, 1835. 
Edward R. Williams, Ist Infantry, 30th June, 1835. 


Brevet Second Lieutenants. 


Abram G. Edwards, Dragoons, 2d May, 1835. 
Eustace Robinson, 4th Infantry, 11th June, 1835. 


DEATH. 
Brevet Major George Blaney, Captain Corps of Engineers, 15th May, 1835. 
DISMISSED. 
First Lieutenant John Nichols, 6th Infantry, 6th May, 1835. 


3. The officers promoted and appointed, will report accordingly, and join their 


proper stations and companies without delay ; those on detached service, or 
acting under special orders and instructions, will report, by letter, to their res- 
pective colonels. 


4. The brevet second lieutenants will join their respective regiments, and 


report in person for duty, agreeably to regulations, by the 15th day of Octo- 
ber ; and report immediately, by letter, to their respective colonels, who will 


assign them to companies. 


By ORDER OF ALEXANDER MAcoms, 
Major General, Commanding in Chief: 
ROGER JONES, 
Adjutant General. 


MEMORANDA. 


Correction of dates. ; . 
First Lieutenant Joseph D. Searight, 6th Infantry, to rank from 18th April, 


1835, vice Richardson, deceased. 


Second Lieutenant John Conrad, 6th Infantry, to rank from 18th April, 1835. 
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HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, July 2, 1835. 
os 


ORDER, 
No. 39. 


1.—At a General Court Martial convened at Fort Leavenworth, on the 8th 
day of May, 1835, in virtue of “*‘ Order ” No 14, dated April 3d, 1835, emana- 
ting from the Head Quarters of the Western Department, whereof Colonel HEN- 
RY DonpGe, of the Dragoons, is President, was tried First Lieutenant Thomas 
Swords, of the Dragoons, on the following charge and specifications, to wit: 


CHARGE : 
* Violation of the 25th and 28th Articles of War.” 


Specification 1st. ‘In this, That the said Lieutenant Thomas Swords did, on 
or about the night of the 10th of January, 1835, write and send a challenge to 
Matthew Duncan, a Captain in the said Regiment of United States Dragoons, 
with the intention to fight a duel.” 

Specification 2d. ‘In this, That the said First Lieutenant Thomas Swords, 
of the United States Dragoons, did, on or about the 12th day of January, 1835, 
upbraid and censure the said Captain Matthew Duncan, of the Regiment of 
Dragoons, for not accepting his challenge to fight a duel, by saying it showed 
what sort of a Captain Colonel Dodge had to depend on, to go out against the In- 
dians. This at Fort Leavenworth, this 24th day of February, 1835. ” 

To which charge and specifications the accused, First Lieutenant Thomas 
Swords, pleaded as follows, to wit: 

To the Ist specification, “‘ Guilty.” 

To the 2d specification, ‘* Vot Guilty ; ” and Guilty to so much of the charge 
as relates to the 25th article of war, and not gwilty to the remainder of the 
charge.” 

The Court, after mature deliberation on the testimony adduced, ‘confirm the 
plea of the accused, First Lieutenant Thomas Swords, of the Regiment of Dra- 
goons, to the charge and specifications preferred against him, to wit: Find him 
guilty of the first specification ; not guilty of the second specification ; guilty 
of so much of the charge as relates to violation of the 25th article of war; not 
guilty of that part of the charge which relates to violation of the 28th article of 
war ; and do sentence him, First Lieutenant Thomas Swords, of the Regiment 
of Dragoons, United States Army, to be cashiered.”’ 

‘** In consideration of the good character given Lieutenant Swords, and which 
appears on the record of the Court, the Court do most respectfully recommend 
to the President of the United States, a remittance of the sentence. ”’ 

2.—The proceedings in the foregoing case, having been laid before the Pre- 
sident of the United States, in conformity with the 65th article of war, the Gene- 
ral-in-Chief has received the following order thereon : 

“The President of the United States has read, with much concern, the pro- 
ceedings in the foregoing case, and after duly considering the evidence addu- 
ced, approves the finding and sentence passed on Lieutenant Swords, of the 
Dragoons; but in consideration of his uniform good conduct, as testified to by se- 
veral officers, and particularly by the Colonel of his Regiment, the President 
remits the penalty, and directs that Lieutenant Swords be released from arrest, 
and orderec to duty.” 

‘‘ The President, in examining the transaction which gave rise to the chal- 
lenge, and the ample apology offered by Captain Duncan, as they appear on the 
record of the Court, cannot regard otherwise than as very exceptionable the 
course pursued by Lieutenants Hamilton and Wheelock, especially as far as 
Lieutenant Hamilton was concerned, who seems to have taken upon himself 
the lead in the matter, and then without pursuing it, to have entered into an 
agreement to decide by lot, which of the three should send the challenge; thus 
exposing Lieutenant Swords to the hazard of being sacrificed for the purpose 
of carrying into effect a plot, the object of which seems to have been to drive 
Captain Duncan from the service.” 

‘* The President views the conduct of Lieutenants Hamilton and Wheelock, 
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in this affair as equally culpable with that of Lieutenant Swords; and had he 
determined to put into execution the penalty of the law, as awarded, against 
Lieutenant Swords, he would have felt it his duty to dismiss Lieutenants Ham- 
ilton and Wheelock, as parties equally concerned in violating the rules and 
articles of war.” 

3.--Lieutenant Swords is released from arrest, and will report for duty, with- 
out delay, to Captain Sumner of the Dragoons, at Carlisle, and thence proceed 
to join his Regiment, with the recruits ordered to Fort Leavenworth. 

By ORDER OF ALEXANDER Macomp, 
Major General, Commanding in Chief. 
ROGER JONES, ddj’t Gen. 





HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, July 6th, 1835. 


ORDER, ? 
No. 41. § 


1. Ata General Court Martial convened at Fort Leavenworth, on the Sth 
day of May, 1835, by virtne of “ Order” No. 14, dated April 13, 1835, and 
emanating from the Head Quarters of the Western Departmeut, whereof Col. 
Henry DVDopGe, of the Dragoons, is President, was tried First Lieutenant 
James W. Hamilton, of the Dragoons, on the following charge and specifica- 
tions, to wit: 

CHARGE. 
** Violation of the 26th and 28th Articles of War.” 


Specification 1. ‘‘ In this, That the said First Lieutenant James W. Hamit- 
ton, of the Regiment of Dragoons U.S. Army, did, on or about the night of 
the 10th day of January, 1835, carry a challenge from First Lieutenant Thomas 
Swords, of the Regiment of Dragoons, to Captain Matthew Duncan, of the Re- 
giment of Dragoons, all of the United States Army, to fight a duel. 

Specification 2. ** In this, That the said First Lieutenant James W. Hamil- 
ton, of the Regiment of Dragoons, did, on or about the night of the 10th day of 
Japuary, 1835, draw with First Lieutenant Thomas Swords and Thompson B. 
Wheelock, Regiment of U.S. Dragoons, which should challenge Captain Mat- 
thew Duncan of the Regiment of U.S. Dragoons, to fight a duel. 

Specification 3. In this, That the said First Lieutenant James W. Hamilton, 
of the Regiment of U.S. Dragoons, did, on or about the 10th, upbraid and 
abuse Captain Matthew Duncan, of the Regiment of U.S. Dragoons, for re- 
fusing to fighta duel, by saying that he was sorry that it had not have fallen to 
his lot to have challenged the said Captain Matthew Duncan, as he would not 
have let him off until he had run him out of the army, or words to that amount. 
This at Fort Leavenworth, this 24th day of February, 1835. 

To which charge and specifications the accused, First Lieutenant James W. 
Hamilton, pleaded ‘‘not guilty.” 

The Court, after mature deliberation, find the accused First Lieutenant James 

W. Hamilton, as follows: 


CHARGE. 


Specifications 1st and 2d, ‘* Guilty.” 

Specification 3d, * Vot Guilty.” 

‘* Guilty of the CuarGe, so far as relates to the violation of the 26th article 
of war; and not guilty of violation of the 28th article of war: and do sentence 
him, First Lieutenant James W. Hamilton, Regitsent of Dragoons to be cash- 
dered. 

Il. The proceedings and sentence in the foregoing case, having been submit- 
ted to the President of the United States, in conformity with the 65th article 
of war, the subjoined decision has been pronounced thereon: 

The President confirms the finding and sentence of the General Court Mar 
tial in the case of First Lieutenant James VW. Harilton. of the Dragoons. In 
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examining the proceedings in the case of Lieutenant Hamilton, the President 
observes, that one of the witnesses testifies that Captain Duncan used, in the 
presence of several individuals, and when speaking of Lieutenant Hamilton, 
language of an insulting and highly improper character, which, if correctly re- 
ported, would be so derogatory to the character of an officer and gentleman, 
and so especially unbecoming in a superior officer when speaking of a junior, 
that the President feels it to be his duty to order that Captain Duncan be placed 
in arrest, and a Court Martial appointed for his trial, on that account, and on such 
other charges as may be preferred against him. 


III. First Lieutenant James W. Hamilton, of the Dragoons, ceases to be an 
officer of the United States Army, from and after the date of the arrival of this 
erder at his post. 

By COMMAND OF ALEXANDER Macoms, 


Major General Commanding the Army. 
ROGER JONES, 4dj’t Gen’l. 


HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, July 7, 1835. 
ORDER, 
No. 42. 
I. The regiment of Dragoons will be supplied, as soon as practicable, at 
the following named posts, with the number of recruits, set opposite to each 
respectively. 


Fort Leavenworth, (4 companies) ~ - - . - - 120 
Fort des Moines, (3 companies) - - - . - - 109 
Fort Gibson, (3 companies) - - . - - - - 140 

Total number of recruits, 369 


Il. Assoon as the number of recruits designated for Fort Leavenworth 
can be assembled at Carlisle, the detachment will be put in march for the head 
quarters of the regiment under the command of First Lieutenant Thomas 
Swords, of the Dragoons: whe, on arriving at Fort Leavenworth, will await 
the orders of his Colonel. 

111. The companies of Dragoons at Fort Gibson will be next supplied; but 
the detachment will not be prt in march sooner than the month of October. Of 
the number designated for Fort des Moines, seventy-nine have already joined, 
leaving only thirty to supply the three companies of Lieutenant Colonel Kear- 
ny’s command. 

By ornpDER oF Mas. Gen. Macoms: 
ROGER JONES, 
Adjutant General. 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Military and Naval Magazine. 
THE ARMY. 


Mr. Eprror :—I am a young officer of the army—a late graduate of the acade- 
my ;, but though short the time since my graduation, I have grievances. And 
these grievances are not confined to myself, but extend to others; they affect 
the service, and therefore call for development, though it be from an inexpe- 
rienced pen. 

When I entered the military academy, I did so with the fervent aspirations 
and high expectations of a buoyant hope, and they were not ill-founded. I was 
commencing saa geal under the auspices of the Government. Under a ge- 
if) 
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vernment of law and justice; one where wndue influence was not believed to 
exist, but where right determined the actions of those administering its provi- 
sions. 

And have those expectations been realized? Does the officer find in the ar- 
my those objects of his hopes, which Jured him to enter the service and sub- 
ject himself to a course of study and habit, which, disqualifying him for the 
professions of civil life, fixed him for better or for worse, irrevocably in the 
army? Does he find that infusion of spirit and pride, pervading the whole bo- 
dy, which enlivens, quickens and strengthens—renders the army efficient, 
makes it answer the ends of its creation, and gives reality to those benefits and 
advantages which, held out seemingly to all, prompted him to relinquish civil 
life and devote himself entirely, heedless of consequences, to the military pro- 
fession? No! he does not find that spirit which, like the life’s blood, gives 
health to an army. He does not perceive that absorption of self in its concerns, 
that devotion of time and talents and energy to its requirements, which the 
young officer expects, which the army desires, which the country demands.— 
And why? Is there a cause? and where does it exist? Isitin the germ of the 
officer’s career—the academy—the school of his principles and habits, the 
source of all his notions upon military subjects, of subordination, of his know- 
ledge of what is due to others, of what is due to himself? No! the academy 
is not at fault. There the cadet is governed by wholesome regulations. Justice, 
high and uplifted, with fearless air and determined hand, metes out alike to all, 
high and low, rich and poor, to the relative as to him of no kin; to the son of 
the politician alike with him of obscure descent—all are treated as they de- 
serve. The cadet, instead of having his anticipations and expectations revuls- 
ed, has them fed. He goes on from day to day insensibly grafting upon him 
those habits and principles which, while they make his profession congenial, 
make those of civil life repulsive. He graduates, and his feelings are buoyant. 
He has gone through an ordeal of study and discipline, mental and physical, 
and is pleased, yea, proud. He reveres his alma inater. The academy, he has 
found, discovers even more regularity, greater justice, and stricter attention to 
the ends of its creation than he expected. His hopes, therefore, have been 
more than realized, and he becomes enamored of the army. All the induce- 
ments which profit may present, all the suggestions which the experience of his 
predecessors may dictate, cannot make him resign. The army has been his 
‘* promised land,” and is now his clysium, and he clings to it with the tenacity 
of devotion herself. 

The academy, then, is not at fault. That influence, or cause, or principle, 
which has and is paralyzing the very sinews of the army, does not lie with it. 
It must be found elsewhere. And where else than in the army itself? Let us, 
then, follow up the officer from the date of his admission to a time of greater 
experience—when he will have met with a revulsion of his hopes, and 
prompted to seek the malign influence, will have discovered its lurking place. 

The graduate enters upon the duties of an officer, determining to bring his 
energies, his knowledge and military pride to bear upon his duties. He acts up 
to this determination awhile; but then, some untoward circumstance occurs, 
mortifying to his pride. An indifference to forms, to the minutzae of discipline, 
a listlessness, a carelessness to many of those points which he has learnt at the 
academy, and which he believes essential. His experience increasing, his ob- 
servation becomes more extensive. An apathy he perceives pervading the 
wholearmy. Its lite-blood is chilled, its energies relaxed, its very existence, if 
not already on the verge of dissolution, butdrawing. And why is this? he en- 
quires, and is referred to the soul of the army, the source of its life, health and 
energy—the head ; and does he find there a devotion to its interests, a desire to 
know and to make known its just wants, an adaptation of means to ends, a re- 
gard to its rights and efficiency, a just dispensation of indulgences, justice to 
each and to all, and partiality to none? No! he does not find it, and the truth 
of itis proverbial. ‘The wants of the army are not known, or if known, not at- 
tended to. Order after order is issued, to become a dead letter, or to be bare- 
facedly defeated by the framer himself. Assignment to special duties and other 
indulgences, ostensibly regulated by regulations, are made, and granted in di- 
rect violation of those regulations. Political influence, consanguinity, and 
fawning, sycophantic affection supersede law, right, and the good of the ser 
vice 
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And are not these truths? I appeal to every honorable man—‘‘and we are 
ail honorable men ’’—to bear me out in my assertion. Let him confine him- 
self to but one order: that of restricting officers to at least three years’ of ser- 
vice with their companies before they can be put upon special duty; and he 
will see how practice tallies with requirements in this particular case. 

On reference tothe Army Register of this year, he finds the whole num- 
ber of graduates, in the artillery and infantry, since June, 1833, to be ninety- 
four; those of these ninety-four, on special duty twenty-seven; nearly one- 
third of the whole number !—and not one of them has served three years with 
his company! Nay, nearly one half have never seen their company! Is not 
this ** passing strange? ’”’ 

And by what influence have the greater part, if not all of the twenty-seven, 
been detailed upon extraduty? But 1 will pursue this no further. It will not 
require a microscopic eye to detect the malign influence at work. It is not 
hidden; on the contrary it is barefaced; there seems no desire to conceal it. 
The army is like an enclosed vessel of water, with here and there and aperture. 
The screws are worked and the favorite particles pop out; but it is at the ex- 
pense of the remainder, the main body. Jt is pressed and its limits curtailed.— 
The escaped particles are free as air. And to pursue the simile, some of the 
apertures have been for five or six years, and are now, progressively closing. 
Some are only contracted, others are enlarged. But the screw has been regu- 
larly at work; the main body has been, and és pressed. Its limits, never on the 
increase, have ever been narrowing. How long this will continue is not with- 
in my ken. But judging from past acceleration, unless a retardation takes 
place soon, a retrogradation will be impossible—things will have attained their 
ultimate end. An utter regeneration must then take place, and things put upon 
anew and firmer foundation. How long it will be before the army is regenera- 
ted, it of course is impossible to say. But Congress appears to be on the gut 
vive. They have scrutinized in other departments, and the time may soon come 
when they will take hold of the army. Indeed they have looked into the aca- 
demy, and this may be a precursor to further examination. It certainly is to 
be hoped so. The country have a greatstake in the army. Itis composed of indi- 
viduals from every State in the Union—it is the nucleus of their future armies. 
They cannot, then, look upon it with indifference. They cannot, certainly, see 
it languishing, I may say dying; its youth lured into the service, andafter acquir- 
ing a competent education at the public expense, hampered in their talents, their 
spirit and their energies; dissatistied with their station, yet from previous study 
and habit unable to quit the service—and all from a perverted system of things. 
They certainly cannot be pleased with such a state of things, and must and will 
take the remedy into their own hands. 

I do hope older officers will wield their pens to regenerate the army. A 
great apathy is existing amongst us towards our grievances; or if not actually 
existing, certainly appears so to those who have only recourse to the Magazine 
for their information—to the people. It is a duty then we owe to ourselves, 
the army, and our country, to make known our grievances, that proper redress 
may be had at the proper tribunal, and the army put on such a footing as to 
make it effectually answer the ends of its creation. 


TRUTH. 


THE LATE MIDSHIPMAN MAGRUDER. 


Ata meeting of the Passed Midshipmen and Midshipmen at the New York 
station and attached to the frigate Constitution, Passed Midshipman B. W. Hun- 
TER being called to the chair and Midshipman Francis P. Hospan, appoint- 
ed secretary, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we do deeply regret the accident which deprived Midship- 
man THomas W. Macrupbenr of his life. 

Resolved, That we are truly sensible of the high and honorable feelings 
which have ever governed Midshipman Magruder, thoughout his naval ca- 
reer. 
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Resolved, That we do sincerely sympathise with his family in their loss, and 
that a letter of condolence, and a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to his 


bereaved father. 
Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings be furnished for publication to 
the editors of the Evening Post, and Military and Naval Magazine. 


B. W. HUNTER, President. 
Francis P. Hospan, Secretary. 
New York, July 8th, 1835. 





EDITOR’S OLIO. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, accompanied by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, left Washington on Monday, July 6, in the steamboat Co- 
lumbia, on a visit to the Rip Raps. 

The President accompanied by the Secretary of the Navy, General Gratiot, 
Colonel Earle, Major Donelson, and others of his suite, went from the Rip 
Raps on Saturday the 11th in the steamer Columbia, and visited the navy yard 
and dry dock. As it was his wish to avoid parade, the Columbia was ordered 
directly up to the navy yard, andthe President having rnade his reconnoissance 
and partaken of an elegant collation at Commodore Warrington’s, embarked in 
two hours after he had landed, and returned to the Rip Raps. The customary 
honor of a salute at landing was dispensed with, at the President’s request. 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE Navy returned to Washington on Monday 20th 
July. 


SENTENCE OF CAPTAIN READ. 


Captain Read, of the Navy, was tried upon five distinct charges, each having 
three specifications. 

Charge first.—Conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Second.—Oppression. 

Third.—Cruelty. 

Fourth-—Scandalous conduct. 

Fifth.—Violation of the 30th article of the act for better government of the 
Navy of the United States. 

Upon the first charge, the court found him “ guilty under the charge itself 
of conduct unbecoming an officer, but not guilty of that part which charges him 
with conduct unbecoming a gentleman.” 

The court also found him guilty of the second and fifth charges; guilty of 
all the specifications of the third and fourth charges, but not guilty of the char- 
ges themselves. ‘‘ Upon this finding the court do hereby sentence the accus- 
ed, Captain George C. Read, to be suspended from the service of the United 
States for one year.” 

This decision was made by the court on the Ist July, and the sentence ap- 
proved by the Navy Department on the 20th. 
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A naval court martial assembled at Baltimore on Monday, July 6th, for the 
trial of Purser W. P. Zantzinger. 

Captain Tuomas Ap Caressy Jones, President. 

Captains W. B. Shubrick, C. W. Morgan, 

Masters Commandant J. Gallagher, 
P. F. Voorhees, 
I. McKeever, 

Lieutenants John Rudd, | 
Hugh Y. Purviance, } 

H. M. Morfit, Esq., Judge Advocate. 


And adjourned on Wednesday the 29th, having acquitted Purser Zantzinger 
of the charges preferred against him. 


Members. 


eee 





Commodore A. J. Daas has been appointed to the command of our naval 
forces in the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, and will sail in the frigate Con- 
stellation from Norfolk, in all the present month of August. 





WituiAM A. StAcum, Esq., Purser United States Navy, and late agent for 
our squadron in the Pacific, has arrived at New York, passenger in the barque 
Mexican, from Vera Cruz. 





Major Witt1AmM Grasses McNett, of the United States Topographical En- 
gineer Corps, has been appointed Engineer of the Long Island railroad. 





MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following list of Cadets will be attached to the Army Register, conform- 
ably to a regulation for the government of the Military Academy, requiring 
the names of the most distinguished cadets, not exceeding five in each class, to 
be reported for this purpose at each annual examination. 


Ist Class. 3d Class. 





1 George W. Morell, of New York. 1 Edwin W. Morgan, of Penn. 
2 Charles H. Bigelow, of Mass. 2 Henry W. Benham, of Connecticut. 
3 John H. Martindale, of New York. 3 Alexander B. Dyer, of Missouri. 
4 Charles J. Whiting of Maine. 4 John W. Gunnison, of N. H. 
5 George M. Legate, of — 5 John Bradt, of New York. , 

2d Class. Ath Class. 
1 Montgomery C. Meigs, of Penn. 1 William H. Wright, of N. C. 
2 Alexander Hamilton, of New York. 2 Alexander H. Dearborn, of N. Y. 
3 George L. Welcker, of Tennessee. 3 Stephen H. Campbell of Vermont. 
4 James L. Mason, of Tennessee. 4 P. G. T. Beauregard, of Louisiana. 
5 Fisher A. Lewis, of Virginia. 5 John T. Metcalfe, of Mississippi. 


At a general court martial, held at New Orleans, pursuant to an order from the 
western department U.S. Army, of which Lieutenant Colonel Twiggs was 
president, First Lieutenant Timothy Paige, of the fourth infantry, wastried upon 
sundry charges, and sentenced “‘ to be suspended from his rank, pay proper, and 
command for the period of two years;”’ which sentence has been approved by 
General Gaines. 

The President of the United States visited Fort Monroe, afew days after his 
arrival at the Rip Raps, under a salute from the batteries, and reviewed the 
troops of the garrison. He returned to his residence at the Rip Raps about one 
or two o’clock, the same day. 
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The contemplated target firing did not take place in consequence of the hea 
vy swell of the sea, which rendered it inconvenient to adjust the target. 

Captain Vail, of the first infantry, in command of a detachment of U.S. 
recruits destined for Fort Towson, left Fort Jesup, La,, on the 11th of May 
and arrived at Fort Towson on the 6th of June, 1835. , 

Lieutenant Birdsall of the third infantry, arrived at Fort Jesup on the 13th 
of May, 1835, having under his command a detachment of eighty-eight recruits, 
for the companies at that post. 

A rendezvous has been opened at New Brunswick, N. J., under the charge 
of Lieutenant E. B. Birdsall, of the third infantry. 

Company F, third infantry, under the command of Captain Harrison, left 
Fort Jesup on the 21st of June, 1835, with orders to proceed to the Caddo agen- 
cy house on Red river, for the purpose of attending a treaty to be held with 
the Caddo Indians, by Colonel Brooks, the Government commissioner. Offi- 
cers of the detachment: Captain Harrison, First Lieutenant Bonnell, Second 
Lieutenant Field, Doctor D. M. Heard, of Natchitoches. 

Major J. Green, fifth infantry, is assigned to the command of Fort Winneba- 
go, during the absence of Colonel Cutler, on recruiting service. 

Lieutenant John Child, third artillery, relieved from engineer duty. 

Surgeon General Lovell, ordered to West Point to examine into the state of 
the medical department at that post. 

Colonel Talcott, of the ordnance, having inspected the arsenals at Frankford, 
Pa. and Pikesville, Md., has returned to his residence, Albany, New York. 

Assistant Surgeon Wells, ordered from Fort Pike, Louisiana, to Fort Tow- 
son, Arkansas. 

Company F, fourth infantry, ordered from Camp Armistead to take the place 
of Company C, at Camp Cass, Cherokee agency. 

Lieutenant J. B. Scott, of fourth artillery, assigned to duty at the arsenal, 
Washington, D. C., instead of Frankford, Pennsylvania. 

Lieutenant J. L. Locke, second artillery, arrived at Charleston, S. C., on the 
10th instant from Tampa Bay, via Key West, on his way to join his post at Sa- 
vannah. 

Lieutenant J. H. Prentiss, of the first artillery, ordered to Carlisle, Pa., to 
report to Captain Sumner, for duty, with a detachment of recruits for the regi- 
ment of dragoons, ordered to the head quarters at Fort Leavenworth. 

Lieutenant J. A. Chambers assigned to duty at the Frankford Arsenal, July 
13, 1835. 

Recruiting DepartrmMents.—Lieutenant W. R. Montgomery, third in- 
fantry, placed on duty at depot, Newport, Kentucky. 

Lieutenant T. Cutts, third infantry, placed on duty at Pittsburg. 

Lieutenant S. Burbank, first infantry, relieved from duty at depot. 

Lieutenant C. C. Daveiss, fifth infantry, closed rendezvous at Nashville, and 
ordered to depot. 

Lieutenant C. H. Larned, fourth infantry, placed on duty at Wheeling. 


Lieutenant George H. Griffin, sixth infantry, relieved from duty at depot, 
and placed at Cincinnati rendezvous. 

Captain H. Brown, fourth artillery, left the eastern depot at New York on 
the 29th ultimo, with ninety-one recruits for the fifth infantry, under his 
charge, to be distributed at Forts Howard, Winnebago and Dearborn; thirty- 
two recruits will be obtained on the route to make up the required complement 
for that regiment. 


Lieutenant M, Knowlton, first artillery, accompanied Captain Brown. 
RESIGNATIONS. 


First Lieutenant John Farley, first artillery, to take effect 31st December. 
Second Lieutenant 8. B. Legate, third infantry, to take effect 3ist August. 
First Lieutenant Jefferson Davis, dragoons, June 30 
































NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The following officers have been detached from the U. S. frigate Constitu- 
tion: 

Lieutenants F. Ellery and E. C. Rutledge— Purser H. Etting— Passed Mid- 
shipman J. F. Mercer—Midshipmen J. B. Lewis, B. F. Shattuck, F. P. Ho- 
ban, and F. Oakes— Carpenter J. A. Dickason. 

Purser J. N. Hambleton has been ordered to the Constitution, vice Etting 
relieved. 

Commodores Chauncey and Morris, Commissioners of the Navy, being in 
New York, visited the frigate Constitution on Friday, 10th July. 

The schooner Experiment has been placed under the command of Lieutenant 
G. S. Blake, and is to be employed on the coast survey. 

MeEDITERRANEAN.—The Delaware 74, frigate Potomac, ship John Adams, 
and schooner Shark, sailed from Gibraltar 7th May, on a cruise to the eastward, 
and arrived at Naples on the 22d. 





West Inpies.—Ship Vandalia, Captain Webb, sailed from Pensacola on 
the Ist instant, and the St. Louis, Captain McCauley, on the 2d; both ona 
cruise. 

Schooner Grampus, Lieutenant commanding White, arrived at Pensacola on 
Thursday, 2d instant, from a cruise. She sailed from Pensacola for the Hava- 
na, which place she reached on the 13th of April, sailed thence for Barbadoes, 
but put in at St. Thomas’ on account of head winds and bad weather, for one 
day only. The Grampus returned from Barbadoes to St. Thomas’, touching at 
St. Pierres, Martinique, and showing herself off the islands of Martinique and 
Dominique, then proceeded across to Santa Cruz, where she laid four days, 
thence to Laguayra, where she laid one day, thence to Porto Cabello. From the 
latter port, run past and showed herself off the islands of Curacoa and Jamaica, 
thence to Havana, from which place she sailed for Pensacola. Every thing 
quiet, and the flag respected every where. All well on board the Grampus. 

The Natchez, Captain Zantzinger, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore 
Renshaw, and Enterprise, Lieutenant commanding Campbell, were at Rio on 
the 4th June. 

The Ontario, Captain Salter, sailed from Rio on the 3d June for Bahia. 


List of officers attached to our squadron on the coast of Brazil, Ist June, 
1835: 

Natecnez, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore J. Renshaw. 

J. P. Zantzinger, Commander.— Lieutenants, W. W. McKean, A. B. Pink- 
ham, J. D. Knight, 8. Barron, E. G. Tilton, W. H. Noland.—4cting Master, 
J. R. Goldsborough.— Surgeon, 8S. Moseley.—Assistant Surgeon J. A. Lock- 
wood.— Purser, S. P. Todd.—Zt. Marines, H. N. Crabb.—Passed Midship- 
man, H. J. Hartstene.—Midshipmen, N. Reeder, J. P. B. Adams, O. H. Ber- 
ryman, W. D. Hurst, E. Jenkins, T. F. Davis, J. J. Almy, E. J. DeHaven, F. 
E. Baker, E. G. Parrott, F. Zantzinger.— Schoolmaster, J.C. Freemont.—Boat- 
swain, W. Burgin.— Carpenter, F. Russ — Gunner, D. Kelly.—Sailmaker, J. 

teece. 

Eriz.—J. Percival, Commander. 

Lieutenants, J. Pope, H. Eagle, J. E. Bispham, and A. Taylor, acting.— 
Surgeon of the fleet, Charles Chase.—Assistant Surgeon, N. Pinkney.—Pur- 
ser, G. C. Cooper.—Acting Master, J. A. Russ.—Lt. Marines, J. Zelin, Jr. 
— Passed Midshipmen, J. 8. Tucker, H. Norvell.— Midshipmen, C. B. Poin- 
dexter, H. A. Wise, S. J. Shipley, G. Wels, J. L. Worden, N. Barnes, F. 
Winslow.— Captain’s Clerk, D. Telfair.—Boatswain, E. Crocker.—-Gunner, 
W. Phillips.— Carpenter, D. Marple.—Saitlmaker, N. B. Peed. 

Onvrario.—-W. D. Salter, Commander. 

Lieutenants, J. W. West, L. Pennington, A. H. Marbury.—4cting Master, 
A. Gibson.—Surgeon, G. W. Codwise.—.4ss’t. Surgeon, D.S.Green.— Purser, 
B. J. Cahoone.—Midshipmen, T. Dade, R. Burts, J. P. Sanford, W. M. Wal- 
lace, R. Werden, R. F. Anderson, R. L. Browning, Jr.—Boatswain, J. Sprin- 
ger.— Gunner, J. Martin.— Carpenter, A. Jones.—Sailmaker, J. Heckle. 
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ell, Lieut. Commanding.--Lieut. R. L. 


Page.—1cting Lt. J. C. Sharp.—Acting Master, T. R. Rootes.—Ass’t. Sur. 


W. F. McClenahan.— Purser, W. A. I 
W.G. Benham, H. Cadwalader, W. R. 
Captain’s Clerk, H. Wilson.--Boatsw 
Sailmaker, R. Murray. 


3loodgood.— Midshipmen, J. J. Forbes, 
Gardner, W. T. Smith, R. P. Lovell.— 
ain, V. R. Hall.— Gunner, (dead.)— 


The Board for the examination of midshipmen adjourned on Thursday, July 2. 
The following is a list of the midshipmen who passed, arranged in the order 


assigned by the board: 

Class 
M. G. L. 

Class 

1 Oliver H. Perry, 

2 Charles W. Morris, 

3 Joshua Humphreys, 

Richard Bache, 

Francis E. Barry, 

Joseph Underwood, 

John B. Dale, 

Stephen Decatur, 

William L. Maury, 

David D. Porter, 

Edward C. Bowers, 

Montfort S. Stokes, 

Nathaniel G. Bay, 

Thomas Budi, 

Andrew F. V. Gray, 


€ 


1827. 

Claiborne. 

1829. 

16 George Wyche, 

17 Octavius Fairfax, 

18 T. A. M. Craven, 

19 Dominick Lynch, 

20 Francis B. Renshaw, 
21 Addison R. Taliaferro, 
22 Horace N. Harrison, 
23 James H. North, 

24 Robert B. Pegram, 
25 Edward C. Ward, 

26 Richard G. Cogdell, 
27 Matthew S. Pitcher, 
28 James Anderson, 

29 Charles Thomas. 


RESIGNATION. 


Robert P. Welsh, m 


idshipman, 6th July. 





MARRIAGES. 

At New York on the 2Ist May, 
JOHN HENRY PARNELL, Esq., of 
Avondale,county of Wicklow, Ireland, 
to Miss DELIA TUDOR, daughter of 
Commodore CHARLES STEWART, Of 
the U.S Navy. 

At West Point, N. Y., on the 9th of 
June, Lt. FRANCIS H. SMITH,of the 
first reg. U.S. art’y, to Miss SARAH 
F. eldest daughter of Dr. Thomas Hen- 
derson, U. S. Army. 

At the same time and place, Lieuten- 
ant SETH EASTMAN, of the first re- 
giment U.S.infantry, to Miss MARY, 
second daughter of Dr. Henderson. 

In New London Con., on the 9th of 
June, Lieut. EPAPHRAS KIBBY, of 
the U. S. A., to Miss SUSAN HEN- 
RIETTA, eldest daughter of Gen. Bur- 
beck, late of the U. S. Army. 

In Charleston S. C. on the Ist June, 
Lieut. CHAS. B. CHILDS, of the re- 
venue service, to Miss REBECCA 
SWEATMAN. 

In St Paul’s Church, N. Y., by the 


Rev Mr. Schreeder, Lt. R. 8. DIX, of liam Mac Rae, of the U. S. 
the U. S. Army, to MARY B. JOHN- 
STON, daughter of the late Major W. 
B. Beanes, of Prince George’s county, 
Maryland 








DEATHS. 

In Portsmouth, Va., on the 31st May, 
after a lingering illness, Lt. SAMUEL 
BARRON COCKE, of the U. S. Navy, 
a gentleman whose social worth and 
amiable character in private life, no 
less than his merit as an officer, won 
the esteem of all who knew him. 

At Port Mahon, March IIth, in the 
20th year of his age Dr. RUSSEL R. 
HUBBARD, of the Navy, son of Dr. 
Thomas Hubbard of New Haven. 

On the 26th of March last, at Fort 
Crawford, Upper Mississippi, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH, wife of Lieut. Thomas 
McCobb Hill, of the U.S. A., aged 26 
years, and their only child aged six 
months. 

On the 5th June, at Fort Hamilton, 
New ,York harbor, Eriza Fenno, 
infant daughter of Captain Harvey 
Brown, U.S. Army, aged 14 months. 

At the U.S. arsenal, St. Louis, Mo., 
on the 2Ist May, at the residence of 
Captain J. Symington, Miss CORNE- 
LIA INDIANA MAC RAE, eldest 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col. Wil- 
Army. 

At Jefferson Barracks, on the 24th 
June, Mrs. ANNE ALEXANDER, 
consort of Lieut. Thos. L. Alexander. 
ofthe U.S. Army. 




















